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8 O numerous and ſo excellent are the 
books which have been written for the 
uſe of Children and Young Perſons, with- 
W in a very few years, that, on the great 
duties of life, nothing can; perhaps, be 
added, which is either new, or which can 
be addreſſed to them in any new form. 


In this little Work, therefore, I have 
confined myſelf rather to what are called 
les petites morales. To repreſs diſcontent ; 
to inculcate. the neceſſity of ſubmitting 
cheerfully to ſuch ſituations as fortune may 
throw them into; to check that flippancy 
of remark, ſo frequently diſguſting in girls 
of twelve or thirteen; and to correct the. 

| errors. 
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errors that young people often fall into in 


_ converſation, as well as to give them a 
taſte for the pure pleaſures of retirement, 


and the ſublime beauties of Nature; 12 
been my intention. 


In the very little time that the inceſſant 


neceſſity of writing ſor the ſupport of my 


family allows me to beſtow on the educa- 
tion of a girl between twelve and thirteen, 
I have found; notwithſtanding the number 


of excellent books, that ſometliing of chis 


kind was {till wanting. I wiſhed to unite 
the intereſt of the novel with the inſtructi- 


on of the ſchool-book, by throwing the : 


latter into the form of dialogue, mingled” 


with narrative, and by giv ing ſome degree 


of character to the group. To do this, 
however, I have found it leſs eaſy than Z 
imagined. It ſeems to be the peculiar fe- 


licity of the author of L'Ami des Enfans 


to have written ſtories which are attractive 


to 
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to children, yet not unintereſting to others 
farther advanced in life. In general, ſuch 
works muſt appear inſipid to all but thoſe 
for whom they are immediately defigned, 
and ſhould not therefore be judged of, as 


they frequently are, by perſons who ſeem 


not ſufficiently to conſider that ſuch books 


were not meant for their entertainment, 


but for the inſtruction of the riſing gene: 
ration. 


That there are but few poets whoſe 
works can be put indiſcriminately into the 
hands of very young people, the extracts 
which are daily offered for their uſe muſt 
fully evince. Indeed, I know none but 
Gray and Collins which are wholly unex- 
ceptionable; and ſublime as heir poetry 
is, not many of their compoſitions can 
be reliſhed by readers but juſt emerging 
from childhood. 


In 
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In cloſing each of the following ſhort 
Dialogues with. ſome lines of poetry, 


have endeavoured to ſelect pieces likely to 


encourage a taſte for ſimple compoſition ;. 
and if I have indulged the vanity or the 
fondneſs of an author, by inſerting two or 


three of my own, I have done fo rather 


to gratify ſome young friends, than 
becauſe I ſuppoſe them better than others. 
A copy of verſes in the eighth Dialogue 
is the production of a beloved and re- 
gretted friend, which I was glad of an 
opportunity to reſcue from the injury 
they bad received, by mutilated copies. 
in manuſcript. 
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1 Ar the diſtance of ſixty miles from 
London, and in a ſmall country town, 
or rather a large village, Mrs. Woodfield 
had choſen the retirement which her cir- 
cumſtances rendered neceſſary. 
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Born in proſperity, and educated in all 
thoſe accompliſhments which are cultivated 
to adorn ſociety ; having paſſed five and 
thirty years of her life in the ſplendors and 
enjoyments of affluence, a ſudden reverſe 
in the fortune of her huſband, whoſe 
death, occaſioned by diſquiet and mortifi- 
cation, ſoon followed, reduced her to the 
neceſiity of retiring from the world. 
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Her ſons, (except the two youngeſt, who 
were yet children) had left her, to enter 
on the profeſſions for which they were de- 
ſigned; but ſhe had two daughters, one of 
thirteen, and the other of eleven years old. 


To educate theſe children, ſo as to ren- 

der them happy in that rank of life to 
which it now ſeemed to be their deſtiny to 
belong, was the great object of her life. 
The eldeſt was of an age to remember 
their former manner of life, though 
not of a diſpoſition to remember it 
with regret; but the youngeſt had, in 
the ſimplicity of infancy, neither recollec- 
tion of their paſt, nor doncern for their 
preſent ſituation. 


But in addition tobe cares of Mrs. 
Woodſield on account of her own chil- 
dren, were thoſe ſhe had aſſumed on be- 
half of Caroline Cecil, the daughter of her | 
brother, an officer, who was abroad in the 
if ſervice of his country. His wife, a _ x 
5 pated woman, related to nobility, was a 


lately dead, and had left her daughter, i b 
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who was a few months older than Eliza- 
| beth Woodfield, in a ſituation ſo friendleſs 
Z and deſolate, as induced Mrs. Woodfield 
to take her immediately under her protec- 
tion, though ſhe was well aware, that the 
manner in which ſhe had been brought up 
3 hitherto, had given her notions ſo different 
from thoſe in which Mrs. Woodfield wiſhed 
to educate her own daughters, that it 


could hardly fail to interfere with her pre- 
ſent ſcheme of lite, 


In proportion as the character of Caro- 
line Cecil became more known to her, ſhe 
was more perſuaded of the difficulty that 

would attend the taſk ſhe had undertaken. 
But the affection ſhe had for her brother, 
and the reſentment ſhe felt for the cruelty 
of her niece's other relations (who re- 
fuſed to take the leaſt notice of her, orphan 
and deſolate as ſhe was) determined Mrs. 
Woodfield, who had an excellent heart, 

to redouble her vigilance, rather than ſuf- 
fer the unfortunate Caroline Cecil to be 


; 12 to ſtrangers, to whom her wel. 
1 1 muſt be indifferent. 
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From an houſein the neighbourhood of 
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Berkley-Square, much larger than Colonel z t 
Cecil's fortune could with prudence allow MY « 
him to inhabit ; from paſling the ſummer 3 - 
at public bathing-places, and the winter in . 
a continual round of company; Caroline t 
Cecil entered, with a degree of affright 
and amazement, on a manner of life very 
different from that to which ſhe had been 6 
accuſtomed. 2 
Bo | of 
It was the end of December when Mrs. of 
Woodfield ſent her ſervant to London, to M 
attend her niece to her habitation. The 2 
road was every where tedious, from the 1010 
badneſs of the weather; and that part of kai 
it which led acroſs the country fromthe 
county town, was rough, and, in the 1ma- 7 
gination of Caroline, who had never tra- wiv 
velled but upon the turnpike roads that had 
lead from London to places of great reſort, 1 


it was ſo dangerous, that ſhe expected to 
be overturned every moment. Her com- 
panion was a blunt uneducated country- a 
woman, who had noth.! ing but honeſty to | 
recommend | , 
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recommend her, and who had no idea of 
the ſenſations of her fellow-traveller, but 
contented herſelf with remarking, that 
it was a pity Miſs was ſo dull;” —an 


» obſervation that did not much contribute 


to make her otherwiſe. 


Wind and rain, the darkneſs of a De- 
cember night, and the fatigue and fear 
occaſioned by plunging through roads 
of clay and mud; gave to the countenance 
of Caroline Cecil ſo much dejection, that 
Mrs. Woodfield was ſtruck with concern 
and amazement. when ſhe entered the 
room, where her aunt and her couſins 
had expected her the whole evening. 


It was three years ſince they had laſt 
met; and ſince that period, Miſs Cecil 
had been abroad with her mot her, had 
been introduced into a great deal of com- 
pany, and was ſo changed, that only the 
likeneſs ſhe bore to her father gave to Mrs. 
Woodfield the idea of its being the ſame 
perſon whom ſhe had ſeen three years 
before, 
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before. She was dreſſed, though in deep t] 
mourning, in the extremity of faſhion ; O 
and, amidſt her dejection, there was an 0 
alr of haughty ſuperiority, mingled with ri 
fomething of concealed diſdain, as ſhe caſt Aa 
her eyes round the room, which, though 
neat, was ſmall, and furniſhed with great 
ſimplicity. Mrs. Woodfield, as ſhe made V 
theſe remarks on her niece, felt all the te 
poſſible inconvenience of the engagement | n 
ſhe had entered into; but when ſhe again bo 
traced, in the countenance of Miſs Cecil, le 
her ſtrong reſemblance to her brother, ſhe * 
was ſenſible of all that compaſſion an dten- G 
derneſs for her niece, which might enable ol 
her to fulfil the taſk ſhe had undertaken, 01 
ww 
Elizabeth and Henrietta Woodfield re- oy 
ceived their couſin with the ingenuous as 
warmth of their age; delighted with hav- hz 
ing another companion; and, without 3 | C 
the leaſt tincture of jealouſy in their tem- mM *< 
pers, they conſidered her arrival as one 7 
of the moſt agreeable events of their lives. th 
Far from ſuppoſing that their couſin th 
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thought of her future abode with them as 
of a ſpecies of baniſhment from human ſo- 
clety, they imputed her melancholy to the 
recent loſs of her mother, and the abſence 
and danger of her father and brothers. 


2 After an early and ſimple ſupper, Mrs. 
Z Woodfield, attended by her two daugh- 
ters, conducted their viſitor to the apart- 
ment that had been prepared for her. It 
was ſtill more plain than the room they had 
left. A field-bed, with white cotton cur- 
tains, two or three painted chairs, a Scotch 
carpet, a table for her glaſs, and. a.cheſt 
of wainſcot drawers, compoſed the whole 
of the furniture; but over the latter there 
were ſome ſhelves, where Mrs. Woodfield 
told her ſhe ſhould have her books placed, 
as ſoon as they could be unpacked. © I 
have but very few, Madam,“ anſwered 
Caroline, ſighing. Well, my love,” 
replied her aunt, © perhaps I ſhall find 
means to increaſe your collection; but of 
thoſe arrangements we will talk to-mor- 
row: it is now time that you take ſome re- 
poſe after the fatigue of your journey,” 


_—_— 


DIALOGUE 1 


THE SICK COTTAGER» 


(CAROLIN E CECIL, going to the Window of her 


Bedchamber.] 


Caroline. 


Ou! merciful Heaven, what a dreary 


place — Good God! what will become of 
me To be buried alive in ſuch a place 
as this! A wide wide common, with 
nothing in fight but thoſe miſerable cot- 


tages yonder, or a few clumps of mourn- 
fal fir trees !—Heigh ho !—This time laſt 
year I was at Bath with mamma, 


[ELIZABETH and HENRIETTA WOoODEFILELD enter 
the room.] 


(Both ſpeak. My dear couſin!—my 
dear Caroline !-—are you ready for break- 
fait ? | 


Caroline 
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Caroline (/ighing.). Ves; quite ready, 
Miſs Woodfield. . 


Elizabeth. Miſs Woodfield Ah how 
formal that is; but I am afraid you have 
not ſlept, Caroline your eyes ſeem in- 
flamed. 


Caroline ( deſectedly ). No; it is only 
the cold wind yeſterday that has affected 
them; and the wind in the country is ſo 
much ſharper than I have been uſed to. I 
fancy it is very bleak here in the winter,— 
But had we not better go down? Mrs. 
Woodfield, I remember, told me ſhe- 
breakfaſted early. 1 
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Henrietta, You cannot imagine, couſin; 
how we long to hear you play on the piano 
forte. Mamma has had it tuned on pur- 
pole for you; for, as it was of no uſe to 
either of us, becauſe we do not play now, 
it was got quite out of order. 


5 5 8 Caroline 
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Caroline ( coldly), I cannot play worth 
any one's hearing. 


Henrietta, JI am ſo fond of muſic !— 
dear couſin, I hope you will play to us. 


Caroline (/till more coldly.) J am only 
forry I cannot play well enough to amuſe 
you. | 


[ They go down.] 


The breakfaſt pafſes with little conver- 
ſation. Mrs. Woodfield makes tender 
enquiries after her niece's health. Caro- 
line appears cold and dejected. 


Mrs. Woodfield. And now, Caroline, 
will you remain in the houſe, or go with 
Elizebeth and me to viſit a poor family, 
who are m a fituation to want even the 
little aſſiſtance we can give them? 


Caroline. I will go, if you pleaſe, 


Madam. 


A froſt, 
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A froſt, which followed the heavy rain 
of the preceding evening, made the ſhort 
walk they now undertook leſs diſguſting to 
the delicacy of Caroline, who dreaded the 
dirt, and ſtill trembled at the cold they 
muſt encounter in croſſing the common; 
but any thing was to her leſs irkſome than 


being alone, and ſhe determined, ſince 


it was her hard fate to be ſhut up in the 
dreary ſolitude of the country; to accuſtom 
herſelf to go out as well as ſhe could. The 
diſcontent that hung upon her features did 
not eſcape. the: obſervation of her aunt, 
who was glad of this opportunity of ſhew- 
ing her whet real miſery was, and checking 
that diſpoſition to repine, which makes ſo 
much of the artificial calamity of life, 


They entered a cottage, of which the 
mud walls were in many places falling 
down, the thatch broken, and the win- 
dows darkened by paper and rags, that 
were ſtuffed between the broken Panes, 


Over a few embers, which the green ſticks 


that were laid upon them could not make 
aſpired 
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aſpire to a flame, ſat a Cottager, whoſe 
pale ſqualid countenance, and emaciated 
figure, preſented too ſtrong an image of 
diſeaſe and famine. He was wrappedin a 
tattered great coat, and hung cowering 
over the fire with a child upon his knee, 
which he appeared hardly to have ſtrength 
to ſupport, and to whom he had given a 
piece of bread, which he ſeemed equally 
_ unwilling and unable to ſhare with it. 
His wife, with ſtifled anguiſh in her coun- 
tenance, was preparing,. as ſhe ſtood at a 
table, a mixture of ſomething that was to 
ſerve as food for the family, while three 
children, the eldeſt not ſix years of age, 
ſtood watching till it ſhould be ready for 
them, with the impatient eagerneſs of 
hunger. Oppoſite to the unhappy father, 
on the other {ide of the fire, was a cradle, 
with an infant in it only a few weeks old. 


On the entrance of Mrs. Woodfield and 
her family, a ray of joy ſeemed to illumine 
the cyes of the poor woman. | 


«Ad: 
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ce Ah! madam,” faid ſhe, © how good 
it n in you to come again l— But, bleſs 
me! what a place for you and the young 
ladies to come into!“ 


Mrs. Wood feld. Never mind the place 
How is your huſband ? Come, go on 
with what you are about. 

Poor Woman. Dear Madam, if it had 
not been for you, I verily believe he would 
not have been alive. For, Ma'am, it was 
to no purpoſe I went to farmer Denns; he 
was quite in a rage when J aſked for ſome 
little matter more of help, and bid me I 
ſhould go again to the juſtices next Satur- 
day at Bench, and ſee if they d make a 
new order, to help us to live in idleneſs 
another month. 


Tube poor Man (ſigbing, and in a tremu- 
lous voice). As if it was my deſire to re- 
main idle! and to ſee my children ſtarve 
around me! I who, till got this fever 
and ague laſt my harveſt, never have 

left 
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left work one day ſince I was married, 
now ſeven years come May. 


Poor Woman (half crying). I do think 
it cruel hard, Madam; for nobody in the 
pariſh can ſay. that we ever were trouble- 
ſome, even in the hardeſt times. But all 
goes by favour in our pariſh |. Hows'ever, 
Ma'am, my poor huſband, thank God, is 
not worſe this morning; and the wine 
whey you ſent him did him more good 
than the doctor's ſtuff. 


Mrs. Woodfield then proceeded to in- 
quire into the man's complaints; and, 
promiſing them farther relief from her 
kitchen, ſhe put half. a- crown into the 
woman's hand, and left the houſe. 


Elizabeth and Henrietta ſhewed by their 
countenances, as well as by the queſtions 
they aſked their mother; that the ſituation 
of the poor family had affected them; but 
their couſin continued ſilent, till Mrs. 

Woodfield ſpoke to her. 


| Mrs. 
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Mrs. Wordfield. Well, Caroline, what 
do you think of the ſcene we have juſt 


witneſſed? Are not ſickneſs and poverty 


real evils? And do not ſuch ſpectacles 
teach us che wickedneſs and folly of that 
diſcontent we are ſo apt to tndulge, if we 
are not exactly in the place which we pre- 
fer, or with the people who amuſe us? 
Tell me, my. dear, have you been uſed to 
conſider the ſituation of millions of your 
fellow-creatures, who are not better.ſitu- 


ated than the poor family we have juſt 
ſeen? 


Caroline. Vou know, Madam, that we 
did not live in the country at all when my 
mamma was alive; and in London one 
never thinks of the poor people 


Mrs. Woodfield: Though in no place 
on earth there is ſo much miſery! When 
we return home my dear Caroline, you 
ſhall copy for me a few lines from Thom- 
ſon, on the ſubject of the thoughtleſſneſs 
of the affluent and fortunate. I wiſh to 


teach 


[ its 
l l 
33:18 
: 6 


teach you to think on ſubjects which, I be- 


flect upon; you have a very good under- 


young to be taught to think, my dear 
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lieve, you have never yet been led to re- 


ſtanding, and I think you bare a good 
heart. 


Caroline. T hope, Madam, I have not 
a bad heart. I am ſure I wiſh no ill to any 
body; but in regard to acts of charity, 
Madam, I ſuppoſe I was too young for 
mamma to require me to- give away what 
we could ſpare. 


— 
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Mrs. Woodfeld., No perſon is too 
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Caroline. My daughters are younger 
than you are; no family, heaven Knows, 
have leſs to give away than we have; but 
yet I have been fortunate enough to 
awaken in the hearts of Elizabeth and 
Henrietta, ſo much reflection, that more 
than once, when I have offered them 
ſome little indulgence, they have pre- 
ferred giving the money it would have 
coſt, to ſuch diſtreſſed object as happened 
then to be moſt immediately in their re- 
Collection- 
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collection. Tell me now, which would 
give you the moſt pleaſure; to be able to 
relieve the wretched family we have juſt 
ſeen, or to go to the ball which is to be 
8 held, on the 7th of January, 1 in the Town 
1 3 Hall at * 


At the mention of a ball, all the habits 
of her former life returned to the recol- 
legion of Caroline Cecil; and though a 
Chriſtmas ball at a provincial town was, 
ſhe knew, very unlike thofe ſplendid 
allemblies ſhe had been uſed to frequent, 
yet it was not without its allurements. 
She had been told that ſhe was very 
handſome, very elegant, had a look of 
ſaſhion, and ſomething ſuperior in her air 
and. manner; all which ſhe impheitly be- 
Heved. She knew that ſhe danced par- 
ticularly well, and in the moſt faſhionable 

ſtyle; what an impreſſion then muſt all 
theſe accompliſhments make on the fre- 

quenters of a country aſſembly! - how 

much admiration ſhe ſhould exeite !. how 

much praiſe ſhe ſhould hear !—her heart 

beat high as all this occurred to her; but 

{he 
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ſhe knew ſhe muſt check its emotion. 
After a moment's heſitation, therefore, 
{ſhe anſwered : 


Carole. To be ſure, Madam, I ſnhould 
be very glad, were it in my power, to 
do good to theſe or any other poor per- 


ſons; but I imagine that I am not in my 


circumſtances, . . .. in a ſituation to 

to be able to help them to any purpoſe. 

As to going out, I hope I ſhall never wiſh 

to go againſt your inclinations. Certainly 
I am fond of ſociety, and have been uſed 
to think that young people ſhould be 
allowed ſome innocent pleaſure; but I am 
a ſtranger here, and have no thoughts, I 
am ſure, of aſking you to go to a ball on 
my account. | 


Mrs. Woodfeld (entering immediately into 


the thoughts that her niece. magmed. ſhe con- 
cealed). No, my dear; I dare ſay you 


would not. And I: am glad yon would 
7 


not, becauſe I ſhould be ſorry to refuſe 


you the firſt requeſt you made me. I. 
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mentioned the ball at W. merely< as the 
only public amuſement within our reach, 
for I have no intention of going; the 


weather 1s. too cold, and the: expence 


greater than I can afford. But that is not 
all. You are in your firſt mourning for 
your mother; ſhe has not been dead 
more than ſix weeks; and though faſhion- 
able folks have got above all ſuch for- 
bearance, it will little become a young 
perſon of very ſmall fortune to emulate 
ſuch unfeeling careleſſneſs; for, if ever 
you hope to amend that fortune, it muſt 
be done by ſhewing that you poſſeſs the 
virtues of ſenſibility, gratitude, | and. hu- 


mility. 


Caroline ſighed deeply, but did not 


reply. Mrs. Woodheld, for the remain- 


der. of their ſhort walk, addreſſed her 
converſation to her own daughters, while 
her niece again looked round in deſpon- 
dence: on. the Geary ſcene they were 


paſſing. 


A driving 
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A driving leet” rendered every object 
more chill and obſcure; and Caroline, 
having changed her clothes, attended at 
the dinner table with a gloomy and dif- 
contented. air. Involuntarily ſhe com- 
pared the preſent with the paſt; but in a 
very different manner from what her aunt 
had intended by the leſſon of the morning. 


Alas! thought ſhe, is it thus my life is 
to paſs! All the morning in viſiting the 
miſerable manſions of a parcel of beg- 
gars! J am ſure I am not hard-hearted, 
and would give them halfpence or ſix- 
pence at any time, with all my heart, if 
I happened to have any ſmall money 
about me; but to go into ſuch naſty un- 
wholeſome places, and hear of nothing. 
but ſuch difmal ſtories! I believe very few 
young perſons would like that; it is 
enough to lower their ſpirits, and make 
mopes of them for the reſt of their lives. 


It did not occur to her, that theſe un- 
wholeſome babitations, which ſhe could 
not 
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not bear to enter for a few moments, 


were the perpetual abodes of creatures 
whoſe feelings and neceſſities were the 
ſame as her own; and very certainly ſhe 


did not know, that to inquire into and re- 


lieve diſtreſs, was ſo far from having a de- 


prefling effect on the minds of youth, that 


neyer does the heart feel ſo light, never 
are the enjoyments our own ſituation 
affords, ſo keenly reliſhed, - as when we 
are conſcious, proudly conſcious, of hav- 
ing done our duty, and of being the 
means of mitigating the evils incident to 
humanity. 


Theſe ideas, however, which are ſome- 
times innate, but oftener, perhaps, ariſe 
from an early habit of reflection, Caro- 
line Cecil had not yet acquired. She 
flaw indeed her two couſins gay and 
cheerful; nor was that cheerfulneſs ob- 


ſcured by the remaiks they made on the 


ſcene of ſickneſs and ſorrow to which 
they had that morning been witneſs; on 
the contrary, they ſeemed to feel pleaſure 


in 


| 
i 
l 
| 
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in imagining little projects of their own, 
for the relief of the younger individuals 
of this unhappy family. Elizabeth aſked 
her mamma's leave to cut up a gown ſhe 
had ceaſed to wear, to make a frock for 
one of the children; and Henrietta de- 
fired to be permitted to lay out a few 
ſhillings ſhe had ſaved, in flannel for the 
Their mother readily acquieſced 
in their plans, without, however, giving 
to either that ſort of praiſe, as if ſhe 
thought that in theſe inſtances of huma- 


nity they made any n or unu- 
ſual exertion. 


other. 


Mrs. Woodfield, however, obſerved 
with concern, that this firſt leſſon of hu- 
mility and charity had failed in regard to 
her mece, who continued ſilent and almoſt 
In the evening of winter, it was 
ſometimes her cuſtom.to give her daughters 
a ſhort leſſon from ſome favourite author, 
as an exerciſe of nice writing: That 
ſhe choſe for this evening, 
Thomſon: 


ſullen. 
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Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround, 
They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy 


And wanton, often cruel riot waſte;“ 

Ah! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the ſad variety of pain ; 

How many ink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame; how many bleed 
ſhameful variance between man and 


23 


How many pine in waut, and dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common uſe 
Of their own.limbs; how many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of miſery: Sore pierced by wintry winds, 
How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut 

Of cheerleſs poverty !” 


1 


DIALOGUE II. 


THE DORMOUSE. 


OLowLy and heavily, for Caroline Cecil, 
paſſed the remainder of the month of 
January. February was cold and ſtormy, 
and the prolonged winter hovered over 
them with even a more gloomy aſpect than 
it had worn in the froſts of his mid ca- 
reer. The ſnow-drop, bowever, faintly 
peeped forth amidſt the tempeſt, and ſome 
other wintry flowers announced the return 
of ſpring. The firſt that reared its tender 
head above the failen leaves and dead 
graſs, in a corner of their little ſhrubbery, 
gave inexpreſſible pleaſure to Henrietta, 
who every morning paſſed that way to feed 
ſome favourite poultry, lodged in an ad- 
joining out-houſe. She came in with that 

ſimple 


+ RI K 
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_ innocent joy, ſo pleafing iu early 


youth to every one, but fo particularly 
intereſting to a mother. 


[Mrs. WoopprErp and ELITIABETH were at 


work — CAROLIN E Was drawing at a table n near 
che fire. ] 


Henrietta. Oh! my dear mamma, do 


- vou know we have got ſnow- drops in the 


n 
N 
wa, 1 3 


l already? there are twenty or 
thirty that will be quite blown out to-mor- 
X row! And there is a pale yellow flower, 
Por rather a greeniſh flower, with a little 
red about it. Mamma! you will be de- 
9 | Iighted to fee them! I wiſh you would 
1 come out to look at them, 


= Mrs. Wodfeld. It rains, my love, and 
have got a ſad cold; but J will ſee them 
WM to-morrow. It is n delightful to 
mark the firſt approach of ſpring. 


Caroline. It ſeems to me, as if there 


never was any ſpring in the country. 


Mrs. Nuoc ade. Indeed, Miſs Cecil! — 
he remark is ſo new to me, that, had I 


8 made 
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made one on the fame ſybjeA, I ſhould 
have reverſed it, and have ſaid, that it 
ſeems to me, there.1s never * ſpring 
in London. 


Caroline (. N Ah! dear Madam, 
you certainly have forgot the delightful 
roſes, lillies, and I know not how many 
charming flowers, for I always forget their 
names, which one uſed to have from that 
delightful man in Bond-Street. Mamma 
uſed to have them ſent her twice a week; 
and ſhe had ſuch elegant bureaus made of 
wire, and painted green; our drawing- 
room uſed to be quite a little paradiſe. 
And we uſed to have ſuch lovely noſegays 

of roſeg— | 


Mrs, Woodfield. Roſes | when they were J 5 
eigbteen pence or two ſhillings a piece BW 
Alas! dear Caroline, thoſe luxuries, | 
like many others, are not only to- 3 | 

tally unfit for perſons of ſmall and bt 
' precarious fortunes, but, by creating ar- | 8 | 
tificial wants, they deſtroy the enjoyment i . LCs 


Ff natural pleaſures. J allow, that nothing | . nconv 


is more lovely than an hot-houſe roſe; 


Hard 
light, free from inſects, glowing with the $ 


ſofteſt | 3 
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iT fofteſt colours, it is perbaps more beauti- 
ful than the roſes we gather in the firſt 
3X week of June; but, when we have en- 
7 Joyed theſe forced productions for two or 
1 three months, June offers us her roſes in 
 "Wrain; we ſee them in every cottage gar- 
, ik ; and their charms are become com- 
1 $ # on and unintereſting. 1 allow, however, 
38 that, to perſons of large independent for- 
Zune, this is one of the moſt innocent, 
1 0 fand would be to me, were I in that 
f A Wituation, one of the greateſt gratifica- 
| IP ions. But for you, I rather regret your 
1 4 raving acquired a notion, that the beauty 
pf ſpring conſiſts in an ornamented draw 
Jing room, dreſſed with flowers procured 
py art, becauſe thoſe you perhaps will 
ere 1 never be able to procure; whereas a taſte 
ce! Mor the gennine beauties of nature, is at 
ies, 3 In times, and in all ſeaſons and ſituations, 
to- . ſource of the pureſt - and» moſt inno- 
and 4 ent delight. 


2 | Caroline remained ſilent, an probably 
| nconvanced. A party to Ranelagh, 4 
8rd meeting, in which five or ſix girls 


MSG Wn 
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of her own age could get into a corner 
and giggle together, or titter round the fa; 
uniform infipidity of a commerce table, WM th; 
ſhe ftill thought preferable to all the fine 
yiews that ever were beheld. The coun- 4 2 
try, to-her,.was ſtill a blank, and the ha. 
people ſhe bad hitherto ſeen were all Ge 
twaddlers and quizzes. She was not, | 7 
therefore, much delighted, when her 
aunt thus addreſſed herſelf to Elizabeth : 


Atrs. Waodfeld. My dear, 2s ny cold il 
may be increaſed, if I venture out this 1 
evening, 1 ſhall ſend you and your couſin F Wiz 
to. Mrs, Gervais's, to pay my viſit, | F 
ane for me. 1 


deſire it, l will g 905 bot 
Mrs. Woodfeeld. But what 2 


Elizabeth. Only mamm2—that ir; you oo | 
did not particularly deſire it. TN 


Mrs. N odfietd. What ben? 


Elizabeth. Why, then, lane 1 Gery 
ſhould ſay; it was a bore. | 
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Mrs. Woodfield. And a twaddle, I dare 
8 fay, and all thoſe other expreſſive words 
| 1 dat you have learned of Caroline? 


1 
— * 
+38 — 
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| 1 4 Tlizabeth. Nay, my dear mamma, I 
have heard you ſay very. often that Mrs. 
1 5 Gervais was very- dull.” 


= Mrs. Woodfeld. And are you always to 
Duve wy aur e are "ou? entertain- 


3 Elaabesb. No, mamma; but that good | 
|. little woman talks ſo about her pigs and 
her poultry, and how ſhe makes bacon, 
and how many apples ſne had in her 
1 © orchard, and ſueh ſort of things, that it 
J Y really tires one to death: 


4 4 Mrs. Wiodfeld. Give me "lanes to in- 
are Elizabeth, whether the topics on 
which you would talk, are not quite as 


= Y aniotereting to Mrs, Gervais [ 


4 Fa F; 


1 Elizabeth; Perhaps: they are, mamma; 
but then I do not inſiſt on ne to Mrs. 
Gerpais. 


1 
1 
_” 


ſay, inſiſt upon talking to you. © = 
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ſhe has many good qualities, which ought i 
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Mrs. N. 0g feld. Nor does ſhe, I dare uf 


Elizabeth. Not when you are there, 
mamma; but when there is only us girls, 
ſhe always preaches, juſt .in. the ſame Mm 
manner; and tells us, that young Miſſes 
ought to. know all hem there things; and 
that ſhe hopes Miſs Betſy, and Miſs "8 
Henny never will be above hearing how 
to make good houſe-wives. Calling one 
Miſſes, and Mils Betſy, and Miſs Henny, 
is ſo vulgar, and ſo diſagreeable, that it 
puts one out of patience: And, beſides, 
if people are wife enough to inſtruct & 
others, I wiſh they would learn to do it i 
m good Englith. Pk 


Mrs. Weodfeld. I own, Mr rs. "Os rvais 
is not elegant, nor even educated; but 4 do-1 
to make you overlook much greater de- any 
fects. You ſhould* 'confider too, that vell 
when ſhe was a.. young. woman, perſons = plea 
in, the middling clafs of life were not I gor 
educated with the care they are now; drea 
mat her life has paſſed in the execution of X misſ 
uſeful | $ 
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XZ uſeſul duties, which have left her no time 
co cultivate her mind; and that it is not 
wonderful, that thoſe duties, and occu- 
XZ pations are, in her opinion, the only 


> 

proper purſuits; fince ſhe has, for ſo 
many years, had no other objects before 
ber eyes. I am ſure, you would laugh 
- more at Mrs. Gervais, if you heard her 

deſcant y faſhions. or talk fine or 

„ deſcant on new faihions, or talk fine on 
> any of the ſubjects of converſation, that 


are quite out of her way. 

Elizabeth. That I ſhould, perhaps. 
But then, mamma, you muſt allow, that 
=X ſhe would be a vaſt deal more entertain. 
ing, for then ſhe would make me laugh, 
X and now ſhe makes me yawn: 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Lawn, if you will, but 
doc not let her ſee it. We cannot always 
enjoy the converſation we would chuſe, 
any more than we can always, in tra- 
velling, paſs through a beautiful and 
pleaſant country, We muſt ſometimes 
go-up heavy ſandy hills, ſometimes over 
dreary flat commons; but it would be a 
misfortune, if our taſte was ſo very re- 
fined 
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fined and faſtidious as to make us really 
uneaſy unleſs we were always in fight of 
green -meadows, purling nvulets, and 
beautiful woods. And it will be cer- 
tainly counteracting, my child, the pur- 
poſes of your education, which is to 
make you reaſonable and happy, if, in- 
ſtead of teaching you to paſs over the 
fight faults of others, or to profit by 
them in mending your own, you learned 
to be vain of the very little you know, 
(which every well educated girl knows as 
well, and ſome better than you do,) and 
to deſpiſe and fly from every one who 
may not have had equal. advantages. 
Believe me, my Elizabeth, I have ſeen, 
and very lately too, ſome very fine ladies, 
people in ſuperior life, who ſpeak even 
worfe Engliſh than poor Mrs. Gervais, 
and will talk of their card adventures, 
or ſcandalize their acquaintance, with 
violations of grammar, greatly more of- 
fenſive than what our notable neighbour 
is ſubjeR to: And I have ſeen ſuch billets 
as, I am ſure, are worſe, both in ſpelling 
and ſtyle, than thoſe receipts which L 

ONCE 
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once employed you to copy from the 
hereditary repoſitory of Mrs. Gervais. 
Go, therefore, Elizabeth, this afternoon. 
You, Caroline, will go alſo. Henrietta 
ſhall remain at home with me. 


In purſuance of this arrangement, the 
young people went on their viſit to the 
wife of the curate of the village. The 
nent morning, while Mrs. Woodfield was 


with her family, ſhe heard the following 


7 


vered from the lectures of laſt night; or 
from tbe fight of Miſs Jane Gervais, in 
ſeather ? 


WO ZEbzaberh (laughing)... Did any mortal 
ever ſee ſuch a ridiculous figure? I am 
ſure ſhe had iron ſtays on under that 


and her teathers! and her hair fo frizzled, 


XZ adjuſting ſome books in a little room be- 
hind that where ſhe uſually breakfaſted 


dialogue between Caroline and Eliza- 


Caroline. Well, ene have yon reco- 


her faſhionable dh __ and 


1 pompadour armour. And then her hat! 


5 like | 
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1 
like her father's wig; and powdered ſo 1 fa 
white, that I really thought at firſt the Y _ 
old man had lent her his beſt caxon, and | 
that ſhe had put it on Hind-fide before, 
that it might become her amiable little if 
itraw-coloured vilage the better. 
Caroline. But the beauty of it all is, wwe 
that this odd looking little Dutch toy (for co 
ſne is juſt like a wooden woman that one be 
ſees in a toy-ſhop) fancies herſelf ſo much. tri. 
the thing, that. one is as to die with. BN the 
laughing. rat 
Mrs. Woodfeld 5 entering). You ſee, * 
therefore, I. hope, the abſurdity of pre- ? 
tenſions to what one cannot reach. This you 
poor Jane Gervais has ſeen fine ladies you 
dreſſed in feathers, and, not conſidering hay 
how very ill che reſt of her habiliments. hov 
ſuit with ſuch an ornament, how much. mot 
better fimplicity and: neatneſs accord that 
with liumble fortune, than ſhew and fine- 1 ther 
ry, the has loaded her head with old fea- 3 and 
chers, and expoſed her want of judgment; a m 
Jou would have ſeen nothing ridiculous. Ja 


Miſs Cecil, if this e object of your i 
ſatire 
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ſatire had been clad in a linen gon and 
muſſin linen. | 


Caroline (confuſedly).. No Madam; but 
if you had ſeen her — N 


Mrs. Woodfield. If 1 had ſeen her, ſhe 


— 
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ie Fo en ths et Do oth 
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concern than ridicule. I ſhould have 
been very ſorry for her; and ſhould have 
tried gently to have hinted to her, that 
fhe made herſelf an object not of admi- 
ration, as ſhe intended, but of pity and 
nidicule. | ele 


Elizabeth. And indeed, mamma, if 
you had, ſhe would only have hated: 
you; for, I am ſure, ſhe: would not” 
have believed you. Lou have no notion 
how conceited ſhe is, and how her: 
mother encourages her in it; by ſaying. 
that Jane has been here, Jane has been 
there, and ſeen: ſuch and ſuch ladies; 
and Jane had her hair dreſſed by ſuch 
a man arSaliſbury, who dreſſes all the 
8 oo nn | . 


Mi. 


would have appeared an object rather of 
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Mrs. Woodfield. This affeQation them 
of elegance, 1s ten times worſe, Caro- 
line, than the humbler pretenſions of her 
mother; is it not? 


Caroline. A thouſand times worſe. 


Mrs. Woodfield. And yet, perhaps it 


has. never ſtruck you, that there are 


people, in very ſuperior life, to whom 
your pretenſions to elegance and refine- 
ment may appear to be efforts, as im- 
potent and abſurd, as thoſe of Miſs 
Jane, to be fine and faſhionable, aPPear 
to you. 


Caroline. 1 know, ak that 1 am to 
be mortified. 
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1 th am *. to ſee that which, 


you know, the French call Pefprit mor- NY 


dant, cauflique ®, ys predominate ſo much, 


both in you and in Elizabeth; and, be- 
fore you acquire an habit of indulging it 
too much, remember, that you may not 


# Biting, acrimonious. 
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always be exempt from feeling its ſting 


a mediately bring you back to the firſt 
od principle of all good, of all moral recti- 
tude: Do, as you would others ſhould 
do unto: you.” Or, to refer you to that 


IE tbe prayer taught you by. Jeſus Chriſt, 
ou ſhall learn to beg that you may 
be forgiven your treſpaſſes, even as you 
forgive thoſe who treſpaſs againſt you.” 
But, perhaps, I take this matter too ſeri. 
ouſly; Come, my loves, put on your 


as ſoon as breakfaſt is over, we will go 
and take a long: walk. 

= This walk was through the garden, 
into a wood or coppice beyond it. In 


mother to look at the ſnow-drops, with 
which ſhe had denn ſo pleaſed the da 0 
1 5 before. 


Henrietta, Oh, mamma! ſee how they 


Ars, 


from others. This recolledtion will im 


© moſt ſimply ſublime of all compoſitions 


hats and cloaks: The morning is fine; 


XZ paſſing through it, Henrietta carried her 


are blown out, and bow pretty they are! 
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Mrs. Woodfield, They are very ele- 
gant, and are elegantly deſcribed in a 
couplet,of Mrs. Barbauld's: 


c As Flora's breath, by ſome transforming 
power, 


Had changed. an icicle into a flower.” 


Henrietta: And ſee, mamma, this 
beautiful flower in green, and unlike 
every other flower! 


Mrs: Wocd feld. I. do not think it ſo 
beautiful; but every flower, at its firſt 


appearance, is pretty and intereſting, 


This is the black hellebore, or what is 


commonly called the winter roſe. We 
ſhall, I dare fay, obſerve, that many of 
the wild flowers are unfolding on the 
ſheltered banks, which have hitherto 
been checked by the ſeverity of the 


weather. 


Henrietta. Mamma! do you know, E: | 
that, in my garden, there is a plant 'Þ | 
coming out, full: of deep red bloſſoms; Mt 
there are even one or two little flowers 9 | 


blown, and they ſmell delightfully. 
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Mis. Mocdſſeld. It is the mezerian 7 
ad is of the ſame: ſpecies of plant as 


chat beautiful Daphne Cneorum, or gar- 


ION 


land Daphne, which we all knelt down 
do ſmell to, when we ſaw it in Mr. Brid- 
port's garden. 


Henrietta. So it is, mamma; I declare. 


now I recolle& they are very much alike. 
Oh ! how delightfully every thing begins. 


to ſpring in the hedges :: Here are golden 
cups! 


Mrs. Wooafeld. No; it is the Pilewort. 
II you obſerve the en they are more 
pointed than thoſe of the flower you, call. 
a golden cup, which is, in fact, a ranun-- 
culus. But to whom are your couſin and. 
7 1 your ſiſter talking fo-earneſtly ?* 
Mrs. Woodfield (approaching, . and ſpeak- 
*g, to the labourer with whom they were in 
con verſatian). Well, Maſter Anderſon; 
= how are you ?. you. ſeem much recovered. 


= Labourer. Thank you kindly, Mz' am; 
Ir be a power better, and able to go 
about my work quite bravely. I made 

bold, 
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bold, Madam, to bring the young Miſſes 
a ſleeper * I have found; I thought how, 


mayhaps, _ like to keep un in a 
box.. 


Caroline. It is a little . "RY 


to be half dead, for it does but —_ 
move. 


Mrs. Weodfield. It is a  dormouſe; one 


of thoſe creatures that become torpid in 
winter: 


Henrietta. Tas ? Mamma, what | is 
that? ? 


 Eltzabeth. Dear child! don't. you! know 
what torpid is? 


Mrs. Weodfeld. Are you ſure, Eliza- 
beth, that you know yourlelf ? 


Elizabeth. 0 concetedy 3. To be ſüre 
I do. 


hiſter. 


* Dormouſe, ſo called by the peaſants. 


Elizabeth, 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Explain it then to your 


* 


re 


- 


th, 


u pid, not able to move in cold weather. 


15 this inſtance, it means more. There are 
animals for whom nature ſeems to have 
made, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, a pro- 
FE viſion of inſenſibility. In winter, their 
Þ | juices ſtagnate; they ſleep till the warm 
weather returns, and brings with it what 
are for them the neceſſaries of life. The 
| dormouſe has the credit of making a 
little proviſion againſt the contingency of 
Ja warm day, which might awaken him 
beſore nature bad. provided for his ſup- 
port. The ſquirrel, a more lively and 
3 lenſible creature, certainly has his provi- 
ſion of nuts, acorns, the ſeeds of the 
pine tree, beech nuts, and what elſe he 
7 5 Can get. 


SF Henrietia. The ſ. quirrel is not to pk : 
mamma, in winter ? 
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Elizabeth. Torpid, is heavy, ſleepy. 


Mrs. Woodfield. It is all thoſe ; but, in 


Mrs. Woodfield. Not 3 ſo, I be- 


lieve; but he is by no means ſo active 
and alert as in ſummer. He betakes him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf to ſome ſnug hole in an hollow tree, 
where, on dead leaves and moſs, he 
ſleeps great part of his time, now and 
then making a little ſortie on a fine day, WR pri 
and nibbling a little of his ſtore. Bin 
come, take the dormouſe; and here 
Maſter Anderſon, is: a ſhilling for you. . 5 
Elizabeth, do you chuſe to have this 
Poor little animal? I do not aſk you, Ca ll 
roline, becauſe I know you have rather | | 
A a diſlike to ſuch things: 9 


Eliaabetb. My couſin, J am ſure, won't: 
have it: Nor J don't know that I like it 
much; it ſeems to me to be ſuch a ſtupid all 

1 | & othe 


little thing, with its eyes half open. Wo 
; 7 # the: 


12 Voodfeld. Well then, Henriet, 4 
our 
it will fall to your ſhare. As. 


Henrietta (delighted). Oh! you ſ wet, de 
little, ſoft, innocent thing. I will take a of 
ſort of care of vou. # | retu 


Caroline. ¶ ſighing and * de ). 1 io 
T ſhould like to be a dormouſe, if I werell 19 
always to live in the * in tel 
winter. 9 
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= Mrs. Woodfeld. Caroline, you do: not 
ſeem to admire the beauty of this copſe. 
See, how it is already ſpangled with 
0 "el primroſes; and that lovely, though ſcent- 
if 0 leſs ſlower, the wood anemony ! Gather 
me a few of thoſe that are the moſt 
= blown, my Henrietta! Look at theſe 
purple clouds that juſt ſtain the ſoft white 
leaves; and theſe rays of yellow, that 
form a little glory round the centre. 


Caroline. Yes they are as. pretty 
„as wild flowers ever are. 
= Mrs. Woodfield. Do you mains that 


all flowers are wild in ſome quarter or 


other of the world; and that many of 


the moſt curious: aud beautiful plants in 
our gardens, are the wild flowers of 
1 Aſia, Africa, and America; many of 
ME the ſouthern parts of Europe, and ſome 


"0 of colder countries. ?—But it is time to 


return towards home. 

Hienrieita ( rumming back to her mother ). 
= Ob! n here is a. frightful-beggar- 
man coming! I am afraid of him ;—ſup- 


* be ſhould want to hurt us! 
Mrs, 


F re n 
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Hex RIETTA holding faſt her mother's hand; 5 4 . 
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Mrs. Woodfeld. I will not ſuppoſe it. . 
The poor man ſeems to be an unfortu- WK 
nate cripple. So far from flying from 
him, I will ſtop and ſpeak to him. If be WY 
had any ill deſign, do you not ſee that Bl 
Richard Anderfon is ſtill mending that 
hedge within a; few paces of us, and 
that therefore we need not be alarmed? 


(The beggar approaches, and+ tells « ½ 
melancholy ory. Mrs. WooDFlELD ll 7 
gives him ſome relief.” The children i 
alſo give him what half-pence they have 3 LY 
about them, and proceed en their i i 
walk. 75 . 1 


two others keeping cloſe to her.] 


Caroline. I'm glad the hedger 18 w | 
near us, or I declare I ſhould. have been | 
frightened to death. 


looks of the man; beſides, mamma, I 
have heard a great e People ay, that 7 
it 


4 
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it is never any charity to give money to 
common beggars. 


| Mrs. Woedfield. 'T have not, for my 
part, ſagacity enough to diſtinguiſh what 
W are called common beggars from poor 
x men diſabled by illneſs from working, or 
| _ accidentally diſtreſſed in a ſtrange country, 
2 where they have no claim to parochial 
relief. I only know, that in giving a few 
„ HE balf-pence, it is poſſible I may encourage 
an idle vagabond, but it is alfo poſſible I 
may relieve an. unfortunate fellow-crea- 
ture; and it is beſt to do that which may 
afford a chance of doing good. On theſe 
1 occaſions, I ſeldom fail to recollect ſome 
beautiful lines of Langhorne's, which 
contain a pathetic apology for the un- 
bappy wanderers called common beggars. 


r reer 


| he ſays, 


| 8 
— 
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5 Perhaps, on ſome inhoſpitable ſhore, 
6 The wretch, ferlorn, a widow'd parent 
6: DCE 3 
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„Cold, on Canadian hills, or Minden's plain, 

Perhaps that Parenit moura'd her ſoldier. 
„ lain, 

66 Hung o'er her babe, her —_ ſurcharg'd 
« with dew, 

« The ſalt drops mingling with the milk he 
« grew, 

« And wept, ſad omen of his future years, 


„The child of miſery baptiz'd in tears!“ 


— 1 
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Kr and mild morning tempted 
Ars. Woodfield and her family to extend 
Y . Keir walk to the Downs, which were at 
9 Wall diſtance from her houſe. To the 
oF Peadows beneath theſe hills, the lambs, 
5 0 Wl fallen, gave animation and beauty; 
il While the wether flocks, on the higher 
3 $ rounds, began to enjoy the young herb- 
A; pe, ſlowly ſtealing over the withered 
A rf. Half-way up was one of thoſe 
4 oF Wts, conſtructed for the purpoſe of 
ſeltering the ſhepherd from the incle- 
̃ Weney of the weather. Its humble occa- 
4 onal inhabitant was not in it, but his 
6 Wughter, a-girl of twelve years old, and 
er two little brothers, were, eating their 
q Ranty dinner, which conſiſted only of 
me eruſts of bread, and two or three 


half. ond 
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half-boiled potatoes. Notwithſtanding b . 
the poorneſs of their fare, and the little 31 
covering they wore, they ſeemed to be 
Healthy and happy. Mrs. Woodfield % 
bade them bring out to the door a wooden 
bench that was within the hut, and which 
ſerved its ruſtic inmates for both table 
and chairs; and, while ſhe ſat there, =... 
with Caroline and Elizabeth on each fide MR. 
of her, ſhe pointed out to their obſerva- 0 
tion Teveral objects in the vale beneath Bd h 
them. Two of theſe, the ſeats of two 1 
Farin, of different characters, gave oc · 1 
caſion for ſome remarks ** on the aſc 
and abuſe of riches.” 


Mrs. Noodſield. In that houſe, far to 
the left, lives Sir Herbert Harbottle. 1 
is one of the moſt beautiful places in thi 
part of the country; but Sir Herbert ha: te | 
no other pleaſure in it than as it ſupplies 
him with the luxuries of the table, to : | 
which he is extremely addicted. Selfiſh, „ 
proud, and unfeeling, his neighbours el. 
dom know of his reſidence in the coun: Ls 
try, but from the depredations he make 3 


in purſuit of his game; not that he is a 
Fe but he is a glutton. Nobody 
ever heard of his doing a generous action; 
Por has he a friend in the world. 
Poverty and miſery ſurround him, 'for 
3 is tenants are at rack-rent, and the 
1 Peaſants are, at many ſeaſons of the year, 


re, Without employment. The conſequence 
de . that he is continually complaining 


at his game is deſtroyed by poachers, 
W:: | 

ath Wd his farm- yard robbed by thieves. 

a y Elizabeth. What a hateful man ! 1 
R Wonder any body ſpeaks to him. 


1 90 22 WWoodfield. And yet this man is 
1 Ell received. See him at a public place, 
1 d you ſee him courted and bowed to 


ig 4 Bt are to be found at his tahle too well 
ö 4 care about his character. Such men 


8 Prefer 110 doubt, 


146,08 A knave with ven'ſon, to a faint without.“ 
s ſel caroline. There is a Lady Harbottle. 
cou” ink, aunt ; I have ſeen her at routs. 


= Mrs. 
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many men who love the good things 


Den 
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jointure out of the eſtate, which he pays 


Cecil? 


Mrs. Woodfield, The Lady you have 
Teen is the widow of Sir Herbert's elder 
brother; a woman who'has a very ſmall 


with infinite reluQance, and for which 
this poor woman and two daughters are 


eſten compelled to wait many months. t 
Caroline. An odius man! ; 
Are. Waodfield. And yet, Caroline, I 
dare ſay, you know, from the former ob- Y 
{ervations you have made, that many of . 
your London friends would think them- 3 
ſelves very happy to, be addreſſed by Sir hy 
Herbert Harbottle, and would care little 
what was his character, if he would be 
give them a title. | 0 
| h | | EE” WC 
Caroline. Certainly, my dear aunt, a En 
title is a pleaſant thing. | 
d 
Ars. TWooafield. Mavy fooliſn women | 
have thought ſo, and have ſacrificed to a | 
found the real happineſs of their lives, my 
But, tell me, ſhould you: be really hap- 8 
pier, were you called Lady Caroline ES 


Caroline. 


ES 


ine 


ine. 
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Caroline. No, perhaps, not really 
happier ; though I don't know. It 
makes one happier to be reſpected, to 
have place, and to hear people ſfay— 
„ We will aſk Lady Caroline—Lady 


Caroline muſt know We muſt not begin 


3 


the dance till her Ladyſhip comes; and 


ſo on. 


Mrs. Woodfeeld. Such © mouth honor“ 
can, I ſhould hope, give no pleaſure to 
a rational and thinking being. See thoſe 


fir trees 1n the diſtant horizon, which we 


diſtinguiſh only by their dark colouring. 
They bound one fide of a park, which 
belongs to a man, who is more reſpected 
without a title, than Sir Herbert Harbottle 
would be if he were the firſt Peer of 
England. 


Elizabeth. Who is it, mamma? 


Mrs. Hoolſield. It is Mr. Somerville, 
my dear, of whom you have often heard 
me ſpeak. I think you were once with 
me when he dined at Brightwell-Houſe 
with a large party. He is a man who 


D 2 poſſeſſes 
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52 
poſſeſſes a princely fortune, and whoſe 
Whole life paſſes in a ſeries of generous 
and obliging actions. His neigbours al- 
moſt adore him. There. is not a peaſant. 
within ten miles of him, who would not, 
to uſe their own ruſtic phraſe, -* go 
through fire and water -to ſerve him, by 
night or by day.” Though he lives in 
ſplendor proportioned to his fortune, it 
is Without oſtentation, and without ex- 
travagance; and never yet did he ſee 
anguiſh impreſſed on the countenance, 
even of a common acquaintance, without 
attempting to relieve it. Is a farmer 
diſtreſſed by bad ſeaſons, or accidental 
loſſes? Mr. Somerville will aſſiſt him 
with his purſe, or his credit. Is a la- 
bourer ſinking under fickneſs and pover- 
ty ? It is by Mr. Somerville he is ordered 
medical advice, and from his kitchen 
comfortable nouriſhment. And all this, 
and much more, is without oſtentation. 
He thinks, that it is ſo far from being a 
matter of beaſt, that he does merely his 
_. 1 


Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth: O, mamma! what an bap- 
py woman his wife muſt be! | 


Mrs. Woodfield:- Alas! my deat Eliza- 


| beth, be has no wife; ſhe has been dead 
many years, and left bim two lons and a 
daughter. CA | 


Elizabeth. T. rey muſt be happy ns 


mamma. 


Mrs. Wood feld. wiſh 1 were, my 
love, for the ſake of their excellent 
father; but it is, unfortunately, quite 
other wife 


Caroline. Vet I have often heard, 
aunt, that good parents make good chil- 
dren, and, of courſe, happy ones. 


Mre. Woogfield. It is a clay re- 
flection, that this rule is by no means with- 
out exception. The eldeſt of Mr. Somers 
ville's ſons learned very early that he was 
heir to a very great fortune. At ſchool, 


he was idle, diſſipated, and expenſive; 
theſe 
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theſe vices gathered ſtrength at college. 
He ſpent ſo much money there, that, 
notwithſtanding his father's liberal allow- 
ance, he left it ſome thouſands in debt, at 
a very early age; not being able to bear 
even the little reſtramt that merely be- 
longing to a ſociety laid upon his aGons. 
His father, not knowing what to do with 
kim, confented to his going abroad, 
when he made exactly the ſort of tour 
deſcribed by Lord Cheſterfield, and re- 
turned what is now called © a fine man 
c about town.” He plays very deep, 
runs into a thouſand abſurd exceſſes, and 
ſeldom or never ſees his father, with 
whom he has no 1deas in common, and 
who cannot help reflecting with regret, 
that his fortune will fall into the hands of 
4 man who will diſgrace his name. 


Caroline. But his other ſon. * 2— 
unworthy ſuch a father. This young 


ſequence of the ill ſucceſs of a public 
education 


Mrs. Woodfield. Turns out equally 5 


man, who was educated at home, in con- 
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education with his elder brother, moſt 
unbappily took, by the neglect of his 
tutor, a turn for low company; he was 
unhappy, and under viſible reſtraint, 
when he was not either in the {table or in 
the ſervants hall. In the hope of break- 
ing through theſe habits, his father ſent 
tim to Geneva; but they were already 
become inveterate. He married there 
an Engliſhwoman, whoſe obſcure birth 
his father would have overlooked, if ſhe 
had been a perſon of good character; 
as it was, this generous and tender parent 
forgave him, and, on his return to Eng- 
land, gave him a very handſome eſtablifh- 
ment; but his wife was ſo bad an œcono- 
miſt, ſo extravagant, and ſo diſlipated, 
that he ſoon became embarraſſed. Mu- 
tual reproaches and recrimination enſued ;. 
they quarrelled, and parted. 


Thus deprived of: all proſpe& of 
future comfort in regard to his fone; 
Mr. Somerville turned towards his daugh- 
ter, as his ſole conſolation. Alas! the 

promiſe 
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promiſe of happineſs, with which ſlie 
had three years before been married, was 
already blighted. Her huſband, a man 
of faſhion, who, at the beginning of their 
union, had appeared extremely attached 
to ber, had no longer any affection for 
Her, nor did he take the trouble to wear 
even its ſemblance. His family, of 
which he was the only male heir, were 
diſpleaſed that the brought him no chil- 
dren, and treated her with coldnefs and 


neglect. She loſt her health, and now 


paſſes al moſt all her time with her father, 


who endeavours, by tenderneſs and at- 


tention, to heal the wounds of a broken. 


heart, which are, I fear, flowly, but 


certainly, REY her to- an early 
grave. 


Elizabeth. How often, my dear mamma, 
you have told us that good people are 
always happy; but it does not ſeem to- 
be ſo in regard to poor Mr. Somerville. 


Mrs. Woodfield. It does not ſeem to be 
ſo certainly; yet, from what I know of 


this- 
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this excellent man, I am perſuaded that, 
ſuffering as he does, under the cruelleſt 
and moſt bitter of all misfortunes; pa- 
rental diſappointment, he feels internal 
ferenity, of which not even Hat can rob 
bim. Conſcious of having done his duty 
towards bis children, he has no re- 
proaches to make himſelf. His example 
and his precepts have been invariably 
good; and, however his cares have failed, 
he feels that they have been ever exerted. 
for the advantage of the objects of his: 
tenderneſs; | 


Such refleQions; his religion, which 
promiſes him undiſturbed felicity in a' 
future ſtate of exiſtence, and the conti- 
nual exerciſe of benevolence towards his 
fellow- creatures, on whom he is ever en- 
deavouring to beſtow the happineſs he 
cannot- taſte himſelf, certainly give to 
him that tranquillity, which, with leſs 
ſtrength of underſtanding, and leſs ex- 
cellence of heart, he could not enjoy, 
How different are. the ſenſations of his 
neighbour, the man we were before 
134 ſpeaking 
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fpeaking of! Wrapped up in ſelfiſh en- 
joyments, and unintereſted about every 
body, he is yet ſubje& to continual dif- 
pleaſure and uneaſineſs. His pride and 
his ſelf-love are continually mortified. 
He knows how little he deferves the 
reſpet of which he is ſo tenacious, and 
therefore perpetually ſuſpects every body 
of a diſpoſition to” fail in it. He 
would fain be of conſequence in the 
county where his property lies, and has 


tried, once or twice, to make an im- 


preſſion of that conſequence at public 
meetings; but, having never cultivated 
the little underſtanding he poſſeſſed, he 


raiſed contempt by his blunders; inſtead 


of reſpect by his eloquence: And not 
bearing to become an object of ridicule, 


he quarrelled with thoſe whom he thought 


ſaw him in that light, and then eſcaped, 
by mean ſubmiſſion, from the reſentment 
his teſtineſs brought upon him. But do 
not let us talk of him any more; let us 
rather contemplate the beauty of the 


lanſcape before us. Can: imagination 


form any thing more lovely? 
; Caroline. 
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Caroline. Certainly, it is very fine; 


Mrs. Woodfield. And yet, my dear Ca» 
roline, that cold aſſent makes me doubt, 


whether you are ſo entirely weaned from 


your former attachments, as not to think 
the coaches, that form a continual line 
from the end of Piccadilly to the gate 


of Kenſington Gardens, of a fine Sunday 


morning, at this ſeaſon of the year, a 


more beautiful ſpectacle, than the moſt 


romantic proſpeC you can behold, dreſſed 


in the vivid colours of ſpring. 


Caroline. L muſt think it more amuſing, 
aunt. Befides, I have heard you expreſs 
a diſlike to the affectation of being in 
raptures at proſpects, and of making a 
parade of taſte for prctureſyue beauty; I 
have heard you often ſay it was tireſome 


Cant. = 


Mrs. Woodfield. I ſtill believe it to be 
ſo with many. people, and from them 
(for nothing is more ealy, than to: detect 
the affectation) I always hear ſuch: excla- 
mations with diſguſt. Juſt as-I hear the 


33 


raptues 
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ra ptures of Miſs Croſsbrook about muſic, 
when I know that ſhe has no car, 
and does not diſtinguiſh a country dance 
from a minuet. But though an ear is 
not to be acquired, fince it is a gift 
from nature, yet a taſte for rural beauty 
certainly may; and it is that taſte I wiſh 
to give you, my children, who, from the 
narrowneſs of your fortunes, will Pro- 
bably paſs your whole lives in the coun- 
try. Believe me, it is a fixth ſenſe. The 
beautiful forms and varied foliage of the 
trees, the colouring given to the ſcenery 
by the different poſition of the ſun, or 
the intervention of dark or illumined 
clouds; the rich ſhadows of rocks, where 
they happen to ornament a country, 
their groteſque forms, with roots of 
trees ſtarting from their deep receſſes, or 
fern feathering their rugged ſides; grey 
ruins, in other times the habitations of. 
grandeur, the bulwarks of the country, 
or the retreats of religious ſocieties, now 
mouldering in decay, and much more 
beautiful, in the eye of the landſcape 
painter, than when in their former 
N ſplendour; 
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ſplendour; all theſe, as well as the cot- 
tage covered with vines, or half hid by 
hops; the blue ſmoke from the low. 
_ chimney curling through the ſtraggling 
fruit trees of their little gardens; ſuch, 
and numberleſs other objects, which are 
neglected, or appear inſipid to the 
common obſerver, become objects of in- 
tereſt and amuſement to thoſe who have 
learned to look at them with the eye, * 
a painter or a poet. 


Caroline. Alas! my dear aunt, I ſhall 
never be either. 1155 


4 


Mrs. Woodfeld. A poet I wank: not 
wiſh you to be; but I would have you 
cultivate your talents for drawing. It 
will now be a conſtant ſource of amuſe- 
ment and delight; and who knows, my 
dear Caroline, but it may hereafter: be a 
reſource againſt the inconveniences of - 
adverſity ? Let it not mortify your pride 
that I ſay this. Recollect that your poor 
father is a ſoldier; that every hour his 
life is expoſed amid the dangers of the 
levereſt ſerviee; that he has not been 

able 
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able to lay up any thing; and that you 
would have only a ſmall penſion to ſup- 
port you. Why ſhould you think your 
ſelf diſgraced (as I ſee you do by your 
tears) at my naming. this?. Reflect, my 
child, how many perſons, who were 
born. in a higher rank. of life than you 
were, even in the firſt claſſes of the no- 
bility of France, are now reduced to the 
neceſſity of labouring for their daily 
bread in a ſtrange land; how many 
derive their ſupport from the little orna- 
mental acquirements of their more for- 
tunate days. Nor is this confined to the 
natives of a country where the overthrow 
of its antient government, has oyer- 
whelmed the nobility in its ruins. Even 
in this proſperous land, how often do we 
ſee ſuch ſad . viciſſitudes of fortune. How 
oſten does the luxury, thy folly, or the 
misfortunes of parents leave deſtitute and | 
| helpleſs young women expoſed to inſult, | 
too often to infamy; for thoſe who cannot 
bear poverty will eſcape from it,. how- 
ever ruinous the means by which they 
_ eſcape. Come, my dear Caroline, do 
not 


101 
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not let what I have ſaid depreſs you too 
much. Believe me, I ſhould not, to my 
brother's daughter, recommend any pre- 
voyance of this ſort, that I do not think 
equally applicable and proper for my 
own. Elizabeth, do you. recolle& that, 
ſome time in September we took this 


walk, and' returned by the ruins of 
Heardly Abbey? You remember that 


you attempted, and not quite without 
ſucceſs, to draw a view of it. But 


Caroline, who is a much greater profi- 


cient. than you are, will, I am ſure, give 
a much better repreſentation of it. Shall 
we make it in our way home, my dear; 


that you may judge how far it is a 


fubject for your pencil? Hid among the 
woods that ſhadow the foot of this hill, 
on the confluence of three ſmall brooks, 
which, united there, fall into the river 
about a quarter of a mile below, it is a 
relict of antiquity very little known; 
and, unlike Netley, and ſome other 
equally celebrated monaſtic ruins, it has 
hitherto. been neglected, alike. by the 
pencil and the pen | 

Caroline 
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Caroline ¶ fighing deeply, ana trying to- 


recover berſelf) ] do not remember that 
I baveever ſeen the ruins of an abbey. 


Mrs. Wood field. This abbey was a ſmall 
one, and perhaps,. as a ſubje for the 


pencil, will appear leſs eligible now, 


than when Elizabeth and I laſt viſited it; 
for it was then. autumn, and the par- 
tially faded trees, the peculiar gentle 
gloom of evening towards the end of 


September, were more in harmony with 


the melancholy air of the place, than 
the vivid green of April, or the bright 
ſunſhine of a ſpring morning. 

Henrietta. Mamma, before we go, pray 
tell me whether "you will. grant me a 
favour? 


Mrs. WW codfield. I dare ſay I ſhall; ſor: 


I already fancy I know what you wool 


aſk, It is permiſſion to do ſome kindneſs 


to this ſhepherd s little girl. 


Henrietta, You have gueſſed right, 
mamma. Do: you know, ſhe has been 
telling me that her mother is dead; and 
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that there are five of them? Poor little 
creatures! ſhe is the eldeſt, and they 
have no mother to take care of them, 
only her poor father, who is out all day 
with farmer Harris's. flock; and ſome- 
times they go all day without eating; 
and have nobody to mend their clothes, 
or do any thing in the world for them! 


Ever alive to the voice of human 
miſery, Mrs. Woodfield now inquired. 
into the truth of this ſad: ſtory, which 
ſhe found Henrietta had not at all exag- 
gerated. She defired the child to ſend: 
the poor ſhepherd. to her the next day, 
intending to do bim ſome more perma- 
nent e than giving him mere pre- 
ſent relief. This, however, ſhe: ſuffered 
Henrietta to do, by glving ſome money 
to the little” girl, and TM then „e 
their walk. | | 


Caroline, by degrees, l lier 
cheerfulneſs. 'They reached Heardly 
Abbey, and wandered a while among: 
its beautiful ruins. Mrs. Woodfield 


pointed out the different purpeſes of the 
orginal 
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original building. Here,” ſaid ſhe, 
was the refectory, there the chapel]; 
theſe are ſuppoſed. to have been the 
cells of the monks. There were only, 
according to tradition, a ſuperior, twelve 
brethren,. and four lay brothers. They 
were of the order of St. Dominic ; and, 
at the Reformation; this was, with 5 
religious ſocieties, diſſolved, and the 


land We to it were ſeized by ns 
crown.” | 


Henrietta. Mamma, what WAS the Re- $ 
formation? Was it a reyolution, ſuch as 
people are always talking about now ? 


Mrs. Weoodfield, No, my dear. Your 
fiſter Elizabeth will tell you, that the 
Reformation, which means the period 
when the Engliſh people proteſted againſt 
the ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome, 
(from whence they acquired the name of 
Proteſtants,). was effected rather from the 
caprice of the ſanguinary tyrant, Henry 
the Eighth, than from any regard he 
had to the real intereſts of religion. 
The Pope, innen by the Emperor, 
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King of Spain, who was nephew to the 
unfortunate Catharine of Arragon, his 
firſt wife, refuſed. to give bis aſſent to the 
diſſolution of that marriage; and to the 
King of England's: eſpouſing Anna 
Boleyn, one of her maids of honour, 
with whom he was enamoured. The 
conſequence of this was, that Henry, 
impatient of control; though {till a fit- 
perſtitious bigot, threw off the yoke, and 
emancipated his people from the impo- 
ſitions which had, till then, been faſ- 
tened on them, in the abuſed name of 
religion. 


Elizabeth. Mamma, there is a gen- 
tleman, he looks like a clergyman, ſur- 
veying the ruins. See! he is ſitting there 
on a piece of the broken wall ! OD 


Mrs. Woodfield. He has. the appear- 
ance of a foreigner. Perhaps: he is one 
of the French prieſts, who is, I have 
heard, at W Caroline, have you 
courage to ſpeak to him? 


Caroline. It is fo long ſince I have 
ſpoken to a native of France, that I 
know 
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The A 
Ws | ba 

Ars. Woedfeld. Well, Caroline, I, who : mg: 
bare been much leſs accuſtomed lately to. . 


ſpeak to foreigners, will venture. : baplain 
1 Dave, t 
They then entered the principal area get 
of the ruined building. On a maſs of nd Ita] 
broken ſtone, covered with moſs and He latte 
rock-plants, they beheld the venerable Home. 
figure of a man near ſeyenty. He aroſe our po 
as they approached. Mrs. Woodfield can v 
ſpoke to him in French. He appeared Hut my 
flattered and: obliged by her notice; and L Mrs. 
related to her, that having been driven Wl hall k 
from his country, with many other of Mou in! 
his brethren, becauſe he would not re- 3 
linguiſn his principles, or violate his 
allegiance; © I now,” ſaid he, © find a 
refuge with Mr. Carliſle, whom you may 
perhaps know.“ 


know not how I ſhall acquit myſelf; ] 
am almoſt afraid. | 7 
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Mrs. Woodfield. 1.do—and have always 
had an high opinion: of his piety and 
benevolence. 


'The 
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The Abbé Bernard. But, notwithſtand- 
g I have found in him ſuch a friend, I 
nnot ſubmit to be burdenſome to him, 
ho is himſelf only the almoner and 
haplain to the abſent Lord D*****, 1 
ave, therefore, thought of attempting 
o get employed as a teacher of French 
nd Italian; being ſortunately maſter of 
he latter from a three years reſidence'at 
Wome. Perhaps, Madam, it may be in 
ur power to aſſiſt me in this reſearch; 
: can venture to aſſure you of nothing 
Wu: my diligence and my gratitude. 


Mrs. Woodfield. Be aſſured, Sir, that 
ſhall be moſt happy te be of any uſe to 
ou in ſo laudable a purpoſe. 
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It was then, after ſome converſation, 
Wttled, that the Abbé Bernard, whoſe 

Weidence was at the diſtance of about 
Wiree miles from that of Mrs. Woodfield, 
Would attend the young ladies twice 
Lweek, during the ſummer, which he 
nought he could eaſily do, notwith- 
tanding his advanced age; for he was 
et healthy, and, amidſt all his misfor- 
tunes, 
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no 


tunes, cheerful and reſigned. He hoped ; 


ſometimes to be able to borrow a borſe, 
and, upon the whole, he parted from hi; 
new acquaintances, highly ſatisfied with f 
the circumſtance of having met them. 


Mrs. Woodfield was, on her part, not 
leſs fatisfied, as fhe had found at once 
an opportunity of doing fome ſervice uo 
a worthy and reſpectable man, and off 
acquiring for her family, communication 
of knowledge which ſhe had deſpairedi 
of finding for them in their preſent ſitua 
TON, 


As they paſſed homeward, ſhe gave toi 
Caroline and to Elizabeth, who eagerlji 
likened to her, the outline of tho{| 
events that had driven the clergy oi 
France to ſeek a refuge in England; and 
the repeated to them the juſt and beau ; 
tiful ſentiment of Mrs. Hannah More 
which has ſince been enforced by th 
pathetic exhortation of the authoreſs «if 
Evelina and Cecilia. The three gik 
ſeemed equally eager to make the littl 
ſacrifices, fo properly recommended, and 
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were delighted with the idea of their 
new maſter. 


Caroline. J did not forget my drawing, 
aunt, while I was liſtening to you. This 
is the ſketch T have made of the remain- 
ing walls, and the ſtone-work | of the 
Gothic window oppoſite to which we ſat, 


while you were converſing with the Abbe 
Bernard. 


M 75. Moodfeld. Upon my wcrd, Ca- 
roline, this 1s extremely well! Very free 


and well-drawn. A little more broken 


pieces abeut this fide, and a few larger 
maſſes of ſtones, half mantled- with ſhrubs 
and 1vy, 1n the fore-ground, and nothing 
can be better. 


'Caroline. Should there not be a human 
figure in it, Madam? 


Mrs. Woodfeld. It would be a great 
improvement. Before you finiſh the 
drawing, we will ſee whether we cannot 


introduce the venerable Abbs. Me. 


thought, when I firſt ſaw him, he ſeemed 
moſt 
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moſt happily placed; could he be 


deſcribed by the pencil in the very atti- 


tude he then ſat in: and could his figure, 
on paper, be made to repreſent the effect 
on it of the melancholy reflections which, 
I have no doubt, occupied him at that 
moment ; when, from the recent deſtruc- 
tion of religious houſes in his own coun- 
try, he was led, by accident, to contem- 
plate the dilapidation of ſuch buildings, 
which was effected, many years ſince, in 
ours. There is ſomething in this reflec- 
tion particularly mournful, I doubt not, 
to him: I recolle& ſome lines (I believe, 
of Prior's) that are extremely applicable 
to the preſent WARY ſtate of the French 
clergy: 


« With irkſome anguiſh then your prieſts ſhall 
„ mourn, 

„Their long negleaed feaſts ; deſpaired re- 
* turn, 

« And ſad oblivion of their folemn days; 

% Henceforth their voices they ſhall only raiſe 

Louder to weep :” 
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Tur beauty of the country now daily 
increaſed; the ſpring was mild and for- 
ward; Eaſter happened to fall very late, 
and the little boys, Harry and Edward, 
were at home for about ten days. 


Their ſiſter and their couſin were now 
employed for ſome hours every morning 
in repairing the children's linen, or 
making up new againſt their return to 
ſchool, after theſe ſort holidays; but 
their walks were continued. 


That of the firſt day after the boys 


arrival was through woods, which were 


already nearly in leaf. 'The reluQant 
oak and the timid aſh, no longer reſiſting 
the warmth of the ſun, were ſlowly un- 
folding their freſh l-aves. The hedges 
and underwoods were every where green, 
and afforded concealment and ſhelter to 
an infinite number of birds, now buſy in 
building their neſts. 

„ _ Liſtening 
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Liſtening to this wild concert, Mrs. 
Woodfield repeated from Thomſon thoſe 
lines in which he ſo well deſcribes it. 

— Ferry copſe 

e Deep tangled, tree irregular, and buil 

« Bending with dewy moiſture o'er the heads 

& Of the coy querilters that lodge within, 

& Are prodigal of harmony. The thruſh 

„% And woodlark o'er the kind contending 

«throng | 
i Superior heard, run through the ſweeteſt 
„length 
“ Of notes; while liſtening Philomela deigns 
& To let them joy, and purpoſes, in thought 
» Elate, to make her night excel their day.” 


ce This, however,” added ſhe, © is not 
quite true; for it is certain that the night- 
ingale ſings like other birds during the 
day, but is then not diſtinguiſhed ſo much 
from the reſt ; it is the night- ſong which, 
as Milton bw, ſhe 

„ Warbles at eve, when ali the woods are 

{66 Mill, T 

that bas, as much as her delicious notes, 
given her the pre-eminence, and made 


the nightingale particularly the favourite 


of the poets.” 
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Hardly had ſhe finiſhed the ſentence, 
when little Edward, who had wandered on 
before, came running back out of breath, 
without his hat, which he held in his 


hand, and in which, with delight ſpark- 


ling in his eyes, he ſhewed his brother 
a neſt of young unfledged birds. 


Edward. Oh, Harry! ſee, my dear 
Harry, what a neſt of Birds! The boys 
there, that have taken them, ſay they 
are nightingales. Mamma, tell me if I 
may buy them? They aſk only ſixpence 


for them. I will give you half of them, 
Harry. | | 


Harry. Mamma, are they nightin- 
gales? May we have them? 


Mrs. Woodjfield. Indeed, I am afraid 
they are nightingales ; and they are 1o 
tender, that you will never be able to 
rear them, ſo that to take them ſeems to 
be wanton cruel: 7. 


Harry. But, Mamma, theſe are taken 
already; and I am ſure, if they are the 


tendereſt little things in the world, my 
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ſiſter Henrietta will nurſe them up. 
Don't you remember how ſhe nurſed the 


young goldfinches, which the cat threw 
down from the almond tree in the garden? 


Mrs. Woodjield. Poor, little, unfortu- 
nate creatures | ſee how they pant: I 
have no other objection to your buying 


them, my dear Harry, than as I think it 
encourages idle boys to continue their 
robberies on the birds. But, however, 
as theſe poor nightingales are priſoners, I 


believe we may reſcue them out of worſe 
hands by taking them into ours. Can 


the boys there tell you where they took 


them trom ? Perhaps, after they are out 
of ſight, we may be able to put them 
back into the tree where they were 


hatched o 


[The two boys go, though with ſome little re- 
juctance, and aſk the. peaſant children to 
ſhew them the place.] 


Edward ( returning to his mother ). 
Mamma, the boys ſay they got this neſt 
out of a buth of black thorn and holly, 
quite in the very middle of the wood, al- 
155 | | moſt 
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moſt a mile off; and they don't believe they 
can find.the 1 again for ever ſo much. 


Mrs. Moodifield. Well, my loves, then 
pay for your purchaſe, and we wit 
do the beſt we can with it. Four 
iuckleſs little captives will ſoon be 
hungry, and we ſhall find nothing to give 
them here; therefore I would have you,. 
Henrietta,. and your two brothers, go 
home, and find a ſecure cage for your 
nightingales, which muſt till, howey er, 
remain in the neſt; and let your maid, 
Rachael, aſſiſt you in feeding them, as 
the is fond of ſuch things, and under- 
ſtands ſomething of them. Caroline, 
Elizabeth, and I, ſhall continue our walk, 
as I have ſome buſineſs at the village of 
Woodhampton, with a woman who is 
inning for me. 

[The children go back to the houſe.] 


Elizabeth. See how carefully little 
Edward ſteps with his treaſure. 


Mrs. Wood field. He will be an excellent 
nurſe to them, and ſo will Harry, as far 
as their judgment goes; but. theſe. unfor- 

tunate 
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tunate objects of childiſh tenderneſs, are 


not unfrequently killed by kindneſs, - 


Neither of my little tellows have that 
diſpoſition to cruelty which is ſaid to be 
inherent in human nature, and which 1 
have ſometimes thought really is fo, how- 
ever degrading the idea may be. 


Caroline. J am ſure I have thought ſo 
very often, when I have ſeen how cruel 
the lower people are to animals. 


Mrs. NMoodfield. It is indeed, not only 
humiliating, but is to my feelings ſo dif. 
treſſing, that I ſeldom have paſted through 
the ſtreets of London, Paris, or Bath, 


or almoſt any great town, without ſeeing 


ſome inſtance of human cruelty and ani- 
mal ſuffering that has dwelt upon. my 
mind, and affected my ſpirits for the 
of the dx. 

Caroline. And is it impoſſible to 
puniſh ſuch horrid monſters? 

Mrs. Woodfeld. The ſufferings of theſe 
miſerable victims of human barbarity 
have not been, and therefore, I ſuppoſe, 

cannot 
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cannot be, ſufficiently attended to by the 
legiſlature. An hackney coachman may 
whip his galled and tired horſe with im- 
punity, though the exhauſted animal has 
not {irength to execute the taſk his brutal 
driver demands of him; for what poſi- 
tive la 18 there againſt a man's whipping 
his horſes? or how ſhall his management 
of them be regulated? The monſters 
called bullock-hunters, are ſometimes 
fined; but it ſeems as if the horrid 
delight of ſuch ſavages was greater than 
their fear of puniſhment, for the evil has 
never been leflened. Were Ja man, Iam 
perſuaded I ſhould: turn knight- errant in 
defence of the mere animal, againſt what 
are improperly called reaſonings beings. 
How beautifully does the inimitable 
Cowper treat this ſubje&t! Speaking of 
the domeſtic animals dependent on man, 
he ſays, ED. 

„ They prove, too often; at. how dear a rate 
He lells-protection. Witneſs at his foot 
„The ſpaniel dying, for ſome venial fault, 

* Under diſſection of the knotted ſcourge :. 

* Witneſs the patient ox, with ſtripes. and yells 

* Driven to the ſlaughter, goaded, as he mus, 


6c To 
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% To madneſs; while the ſavage at his heels 

{+ Laughs at the frantic ſufferer's fury, ſpent 
„pon the guiltleſs paſſenger o'erthrown. 

* He, too, is witneſs, nobleſt of the train 

** "Phat wait on man, the flight-performing horſe ;: 
With unſuſpecting readineſs he takes 

His murderer on his back; and pufh'd ali day» 


With bleeding ſides, and flanks that heave for 


« life, 
© Jo the far diſtant goal arr rives—and dies. 
„% Does Law, ſo jealous in the cauſe of man, 
* Denounce no doom on the delinquent? None. 


And, alas! this is one of thoſe evils that 
fatire, excellent and juſt even as this, 
can do: but little to correct; for, as ſome 
periodical paper, (I think, the World,) 
in one of its eſſays, obſerves, coachmen, 
draymen, carmen, and drovers, do not 
read eſſays; yet I have often fancied that 
ſomething might be done to ſoften the 
cruel hearts of the lower claſfes of people, 
if any perſon of abilities would adopt 
remonſtrances to their comprehenſion, 
and teach them to fear hereafter, ſuch 
puniſhments as they now inflict, in dread- 
ful retaliation. 
They were by this time arrived at a 
village, whoſe few — houſes 
edged 
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edged the extenſive wood, and in a neat 
cottage found a decently dreſſed woman, 
whoſe huſband was a flax-drefler, 2 
who was employed by Mrs. Denzil to 
ſpin for her. She defired the woman to 
bring out ſome flax in its raw Tate, 
deſcribed the proceſs of making it into - 
tow, fit for ſpinning, and then made each 
of the girls endeavour to ſpin a thread. 
Not far from thence, in the fame village, 
was a loom; they there ſaw it woven into 
ſheeting, and other coarſe linen. Their 
walk home was deſignedly varied. Mrs.“ 
Woodfield led them acroſs a ruſtic bridge, 
and along the banks of a rapid ſtream 
that turned a paper-mill, into which they 
entered, and ſaw the whole operation of 
making ſeveral kinds of paper. She then 
explained to them the materials and 
means by which it was made; and bade 
them carry their imaginations back; from 
the ſtalk of the flax they had ſeen, bear- 
ing a blue and fimple flower trembling 
on its ſlender ſummit, through all its 
changes and modifications, till it contri- 
butes to make a ſheet of paper. 
33 | This 
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This ſpeculation amuſed them for the 
reſt of their walk. On their arrival at 
home, Caroline and Elizabeth were agree- 
ably ſurprized by a card they found 
upon their table, inviting the whole 
family to a ball, given by the officers of 
a regiment quartered in a neighbouring 
town. 


Pleaſure danced in the eyes of Caro- 
line, when ſhe found Mrs. Woodfield 
intended to return an anſwer that they 
would accept this invitation. Nor was 
Elizabeth much leſs delighted. An im- 
mediate conſultation was held, as to the 
arrangements neceſſary ; and Mrs. Wood- 
field, leaving them to enjoy this antepaſt 
of pleaſure, (all that life's deceptions fre- 
quently allow us to taſte, and which is 
at their ages fo keenly taſted,) went to 
inſpe& the little menagerie of the three 
younger children, lately increaſed by 
their nightingales, about which they 
were all anxiouſly employed. It was 
more neceſſary to repreſs their ill-judged 
ſolicitude, than to reprove them for care- 

leſſneſs 
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leſſneſs of their little charge. But deſi- 


rous of teaching them to reflect, ſhe made 
uſe of the preſent opportunity ;. when the 
eldeſt of the two boys ſaid, © Mamma, 


I do not believe theſe little birds would 
be more comfortable if they were wih 


their own mother.“ 


Mrs. Mood feld. Admitting it. to be ſo, 

my dear Harry, (though I greatly fear it 
is not the fact,) pray tell me what you 
think is the opinion of Heir own mother? 


Harry. Perhaps ſhe may be a little 


ſorry, when ſhe comes back. and finds. 


the neſt gone. 


Mrs. Woodfield. Harry! how do you 
think 7 ſhould feel, if, on my return from 


a journey,, where I had been to procure 
money to pay for the ſubſiſtence of my 


children, I found my houſe vacant; and 
that ſome tyrant, whom I could not 
purſue or puniſh, had taken them from 
me, and condemned them to. impriſon- 
ment or death? Tell me, Harry; and do 


you, Edward, tell me, how do you think 
your mamma would feel ? 
Harry 
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Harry (looking earnefily and ſorrowful ). 


Certainly, mamma, you. would cry, and 


be very unhappy. 


Mrs. Woodfield. Juſt ſo muſt the mother 
bird feel, when ſhe returns and finds the 


vacant bough. from which her neſt has 
been torn. But, to impreſs this more 


forcibly on your memory, Harry, you 


ſhall write theſe lines in your copy-book : 


© Oft, when returning with her loaded bill, 
i The aſtoniſh'd mother finds a vacant: neſt, 
% By the hard hands of unrelenting clowns 


* Robb'd; to the ground the vain proviſion falls; 


„“ Her pinions ruffle, and, low drooping, ſcarce 
„Can bear the mourner to the poplar ſhade.” 


Edward (with tears ftarting in his eyes ). 
Mamma, if I had thought about what the 


old bird muſt feel, I would have made 


the boys I bought theſe of, put the neſt 
back again. 


Mrs. Woodfield. If you had done fo, my 


dear little boy, it would hardly, in this 
caſe, have anſwered your humane inten- 
tion; for thoſe idle boys, as ſoon as you 
were 
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were out of fight, would have taken the 
neſt again, and have ſold the poor birds 

to ſome other perſon. What I mean 1s, 
not only to induce you.to take care of 
them, fince they now depend on.you, but 

to engage you, in every caſe, to put your- 

ſelf in the place of whatever creature 
you are about to injure or oppreſs; that 

you may acquire an habit of ſaying to 
yourſelf, How ſhould: I like to be treated 
thus? What ſhould I ſuffer, if I were in 
the place of the cat we are wantonly 

hunting with our terriers ?- of the rooks 

| which we are wounding with our arrows? 
of the ducks we are ſetting the ſpaniels- 

at? Whoever learns early in life to make 

theſe reflections, will never have a re- 
proach to-make* himſelf on the ſcore of 
humanity, either towards: the animal; or. 
the human ſpecies. 
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Henry. But, mamma, grown people 
hunt, and ſhoot, and fiſh, and do not 
ſeem to think there is any cryelty in it! 


Mrs. Woodfield.. 80 far as it becomes 
neceſſary to kill for our ſupport, the 
antmals 
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animals Providence has allotted to us, 
there is nothing criminal in it; but to 
prolong their tortures is highly fo, or 
wantonly to deſtroy wy living creatures 
that are innoxious. For to-morrow's 
talk, Edward ſhall write out for me theſe 
lines, on the ſubject of inferior animals, 
and even reptiles and inſects: 

Af man's convenience, health, 


« Or ſafety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and muſt:extinguiſh theirs; 


„ Elfe they are all, the meaneſt things that are, 


As free to live, ook to enjoy that life, 
„As God was free to form them at the firſt, 


„Who, in his ſovereign wiſdom, made them all. 


« Ye, therefore, who love mercy, . teach your ſons 
. To love it too.“ 


And now, my dear boys, you muſt releaſe 
your ſiſter, Henrietta, for ſhe is going out 


to-morrow evening, and I fancy has ſome 


little preparation to make. My dear 


Henrietta, follow me. 


[A room above ſtairs—CArxoLINE and ELIZABETE 


Ts about their dreſs. ] 


Caroline. I Fs ſay I. ſhall look as hor- 
yy old-faſhioned-as poſſible; it. is five 
months. 


ſhort 


** 
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months ſince I have ſeen any creature 


who could tell me what they wear. 


Mrs, Woodfield (entering). © What they 
wear |” There is no term in the whole 
cant of frivolity that is half fo diſguſting 


to me as that. Who. are hey, my dear 


Caroline, to whoſe mode of dreſs you 
are determined to pay ſuch oben. 
deference? 


Caroline (confuſed). Nay, aunt, I mean 


people that—people that are in the 


world, you know—that 1s—people—in 


Mrs. Woodfeld. That are-not-twaddlers 


and quizzes, and grubs and goodies, and. 
| balf an hundred other odd names, that 


you give to the folks you uſually meet. 
with in the country. Tell me now, Ca- 
roline, if it would not have afforded you 
great pleaſure, had you: known of this 
ball ſoon enough, to have written ſhly to 
your faſhionable friend, Miſs Freemantle, 
to have ſent you down ſome very whim- 
fical dreſs, with a new name, fuch as you 
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imagine, having never been ſeen in this 


country, would make people ſtare ? = a 
Caroline. I ſhould not have ventured to to-m 
have done it without your leave, aunt. a La 
| and 
Mrs. Noodiſield. But, however, it would the i 
have given you pleaſure, 8 
| Caroline. Certainly; I ſhonld not like Lond 
| to appear any where but properly dreſſed, neſs 
if I could help it. ſhor 
3 | net! 
Mrs. Moodffeld. And after all, what is voun 
ſo proper for a young perſon of your age, adex 
as perfect ſimplicity and neatneſs ? You abou 
are ſtill in mourning, and would not, I from 
hope, have thrown it off an hour ſooner. clotl 
on account of this public meeting. ho 
Caroline. But all Lam afraid of is, that ama 
if one is not a little faſhionable, one clot] 
looks vulgar. extr 
3 3 | ha 
Mrs. Woodfeeld. It is infinitely more a 
| | pror 
vulgar to appear at ſuch an aſſembly pro] 
over-dreſt. Believe me, my dear, mere her 
dreſs contributes nothing to that look of whe 
elegance, or, if you will, of ſuperiority, this, 


that 
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that you ſeem ſo jealous of. You will 
be convineed of this, if you ſhould ſee 
to-morrow evening, as you probably will, 
a Lady, named Scrafton, who 1s the firſt 
and the fineſt at all our rural aflembhlies.; 
ſhe is the wife of a man who has a ſmall. 
fortune in this county, but is often in 
London, as he is engaged in ſome buſi- 
neſs there. This woman, who 1s fat, 
ſhort, crooked, and coarſe, and who has 


neither the manners, the air, nor the 


voice of a gentlewoman, is the greateſt 
adept in faſhions I ever ſaw. She runs. 
about for a week before the birth-days, 


from milliner to milliner, to ſee: the ladies 
clothes, apd then imagines ſomething 


like the *moſt remarkable, with which to 
amaze her country neighbours. Her 


clothes are made up in every variety of 


extravagant faſhion, and each habiliment 


has ſome foreign name that ſhe cannot 


pronounce. Without the leaſt regard to 


proportion or propriety, ſhe dreſſes out 


her unfortunate perſon in the wildeſt 
mode of the wildeſt girl of faſhion, and 
the effect is, that ſhe creates envy in the 
weak, 
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weak, and pity in the wiſe; and, while 


ſhe thinks herſelf on the very pinnacle of 
politeneſs and elegance, I ſce ſome look 
upon her as a mad woman, and all con- 
ſider her as a fool. Have you any am- 
bition, Caroline, to ſhare, with ſuch a 
woman as Mrs. Scrafton, the ſtare of 
ruſtic amazement ? 


Caroline. Dear aunt, can you ſuppoſe 
e 


Mrs. Woodfield, Let us hear no more, 
then, of wiſhes: to know what zhey 
wear,” My mantua-maker, who makes 
for the attornies and apothecaries wives 
in the next market town, often forces me 
to ſmile, by adviſing me to have my gown 
made ſo and ſo, and afturing me they 
ꝛbear them ſo: And when I aſk wwhoz 
ſhe ſimperingly informs me, that Miſs 
Kitty Puffins, the daughter of Mr. 
Puffins, an eminent oilman in Carnaby 
Market, has been down to ſee her relati- 


ons, the Miſs Clutterbucks, and gave the 


mantua-maker, Miſs Gibſon, leave to 
look at her clothes, which were made uy 


new 


h 
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new to come into the country, * quite in 
taſte. 


Such are the rural hiſtories of faſhions. 
The belles, who derive their information 
from Miſs Puffins of Carnaby Market, 
will take the lead in elegance, perhaps for 
five miles round, till Sir James K* 
family arrive from London, after the 
birth-day, and then the ton of articles 
a la Puffins, will be entirely ſuperſeded 
by the knowledge acquired from the hap- 
pier few who are admitted to contemplate 
the ſuperior once of the ladies of that 
houſe. 


Do you think, Caroline, ſuch epheme- 
ron triumphs as theſe, are worth a 


moment's thought? I am. far, however, 


from wiſhing you entirely to decline 
appearing what is called in the faſhion ; 
ſuch affectation would be as ridiculous 
on one hand, as running into its wildeſt 
exceſſes is on the other. A young woman 
ſhould dreſs as the perſons of her age 
dreſs, but without ſacrificing decency, 


common ſenſe, or proportion. Nothing, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, is a more glaring. abſurdity, 
among all the weakneſſes women are 
charged with, than the undiſtinguiſhing 
avidity with which women of all ages 
and figures run into modes of dreſs, that 
cannot become them all, and probably 
disfigures five out of fix. Some flendes 
girl of faſhion imagines, in the caprice of 
imputed perfections, a manner of dreſſing 
which ſhall ſnew every one of thoſe per- 
fections. It ſucceeds; the men compli- 
ment, the Miles envy, and the mob 
wonder. In a few days, the fat red-faced: 
matron of fifty ; the dwarfiſh Miſs, who 
had owed her little conſequence to. her 
heels and her head; the round ſnug 


damſel, as thick as ſhe is long; and the 
genteel young lady, that has lived on vine- 


gar till the is reduced to a ſtudy for an 
anatomiſt ; all. follow the faſhion : But 


Hardly are they eſtabliſhed in it, before 


fome other, more prepoſterous, ſucceeds ; 
2nd the former, 


Like the baſelefs fabric of a vifion, 
Leaves not a wreck behind 
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anteſs it be in that deſcription of perſons 
who, in Shakeſpeare's time, were called, 
The velvet guards, and Sunday citizens.“ 


I have often thought, that if it were 
poſſible to have a ſet of dolls dreſſed in 
the faſhions of the laſt two hundred years, 

it would be an amuſing ſpeRacle, and 
not without its uſe, as a leſſon to human 
vanity. The modes are now forgotten, 
and the names of the triflers who invented 
them are forgotten too; the only me- 
morial that remains of either exiſts, per- 

haps, in ſome book, where they are acci- 
dentally alluded to, and which the com- 


mentary of the anti-quarian and the 
may have explained. 


It ſhould be a leſſon to the ſpangled 
butterfly of the paſſing day, and it ſhould 
teach her the ſuperiority of intelle& over 
beauty, when ſhe refleQs, that the charms 
of ſo many lovely women live now only 
in the memory of mankind by the poets 
who have celebrated their names. Even 
the beautiful Lady Coventry is obliged 
to Maſon for telling us what ſhe was. 
The liquid luſtre of her eyes” is re- 
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membered but faintly by thoſe who yet 
remember her. There is a ſonnet of 
Drayton's, addreſſed to a Lady, whoſe 
merit he glories in being able to reſcue 
from oblivion, which is oppoſite to this 
topic. It is not ſo poliſhed as modern 
poetry; but is highly expreſſive of his 
opinion of the power of poeſy, and of 
thoſe objects of tranſient admiration, of 
whom it bas been ſaid, 
„They had no poet, and they died.” 


DRAVYTON's Sixth Sonnet. 

&© How many fooliſh, paltry, painted things, 

& That now in coaches trouble every ſtreet, 
„Shall be forgotten—whom no poet {ings 

* ie they are well wrapped in 4 winding 

ſheet; 

„ But 1 to thee eter nity ſhall give, 
« When nothing elſe remaineth of theſe days, 


« And queens hereafter ſhall be glad to live 


72 5 Upon rhe alms of thy ſuperfluous praiſe 
„ Virgins and matrons, reading thus my rhymes 
« Shall be fo much delighted with thy ſtory, 


% That they ſhall grieve they lived not in theſe 


times, 
« To have ſeen thee, their PIO greateſt glory. 


„For thou ſhalt ſoar above the vulgar throng, 
« And ſtill ſurvive in my immortal ſong * 
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Tux ball fo anxiouſly expected was 
over. Caroline, who had formed a very 


different idea of an aſſembly of that ſort 
in the country, had been ſurpriſed to ſee 


2 great number of faſhionable people, as 
well as many who thought themſelves ſo; 


and that, far from being conſidered as 


ſomething extraordinary, from the ſtyle 
of life ſhe had formerly been in, and her 
reputed accompliſhments, nobody ſeemed 
particularly to think about her. She 
piqued herſelf extremely on the ſuperio- 


rity of her dancing, having been taught 


many years by the moſt faſhionable 
maſters; but ſhe had the mortification of 
obſerving, that the nymphs of the country 
town, who had received only a few leſſons 
from an itinerant maſter, that travels the 
country in * a chaiſe and one,” thought 
themſelves quite as expert, and, for aught 
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ſhe could ſee, were quite as much ap. 
plauded. Caroline, however, endeavoured 
to conceal her diſappointment ; but her 
aunt, who had watched her narrowly the 
whole evening, had not failed to obſerve 
it, When they met the next morning at 
breakfaſt, the people they had ſeen the 
night before, were, of courſe, the ſubjeQ of 
their diſcourſe; and when Mrs. Woodfield 
came down, ſhe found her niece and her 
eldeſt daughter talking very earneſtly, 
allowing ſome to be tolerable, but declar- 

that ſome were odious, and others 
abſolutely horrible. 
ſhe did not check as ſhe entered; and, 
after a momentary ſilence, Caroline was 
too full of the occurrences of the ball not 
to renew it. 


Caroline. We were ſaying, aunt, chat 
che Mrs. Scrafton you deſcribed to us, as 
being always ſo over- dreſſed, was the moſt 
horrible fright we ever ſaw. 


Mrs. Woodfield. Vet you allow that ſhe 
was moſt faſhionably dreſſed, and you 
might ſee that half the women envied her 

ſuperiority 
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fuperiority in that reſpect, while they 


were heartily glad to ſee her look ſo ugly ; 


and confoled themſelves, that though their 
dreſſes were not like hers, immediately 
new from London, they looked infinitely 
better than ſhe did, with all her expenſive 
novelties. 


Caroline. To be ſure, there are people 


to whom nothing can give a look of 
faſhion. 


Mrs. Woodfield. But what do you think 
of Mrs. Bannerman, and her ſiſter Mils 
Fanſhaw ? 


Caroline. Humph! N are " 
looking women. 


Mrs. Woodfield. They are reckoned very | 


great beauties, and, beſides, people of the 


very firſt world. Fed by the flattery and 
adulation of a weak mother, who, though 


very plain herſelf, inſiſted upon her daugh- 


ters being celebrated toaſts, they entered 


upon the world, convinced they were ſo; 


and it ſometimes happens in this caſe, as 
in others, that preſumption and aſſurance 
F carry 


98 
carry their points, when ſenſe and diſh. 
dence would fail. Arrogant and ſuper— 
ficial, Mrs. Bannerman, though married, 
is ſtill a coquet; and you ſee how the 
men flatter her, and what ridiculous airs 
the gives herſelf. I was acquainted with 
her when I lived in town, (though now 
we hardly curtſey to each other,) and I 
have ſeen men whom ſhe was molt defi- 
rous of attracting, ſuſfer her to ſucceed, 
ſo far as to appear to be {truck with her, 
and aſſiduous about her for half an hour; 
but with no other purpoſe in the world 
but to make her ridiculous, by the fine 
attitudes into which ſhe put herſelf, and 
the affected grimaces ſhe made. 


Caroline. I never ſaw ſuch an inſolent 
proud looking woman; ſhe ſeems to think 
every body beneath ow 


Mrs. Waodjfield. And ſhe really does 
think ſo of every body, unleſs it be a 
few of her own aſſociates. A rage for 
rank has often made her more laughed at 
than her other foibles. But ſhe is, in 


diſlike, 


: every part of her character, a woman 1 
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ike. Without any knowledge, ſhe 1s 


always talking and diQaating; is very 
little ſcrupulous about truth, and has a 


heart the moſt callous that 1 ever obſer ved 
n woman to poſſeſs. 


Elizabeth. Her ſiſter is a great deal 
anſomer than ſhe is. 


Mrs. Woodfield. And her ſiſter would 
de infinitely more amiable, if ſhe did not 
mitate her; but unfortunately, ſeeing 
ow well the bold and daſhing manners of 
he elder have ſucceeded in the very ma- 
erial object of getting her a rich huſband, 

is Fanſhaw purſues the ſame line of 
onduct, with a character eſſentially diffe- 
ent, and a perſon ſoft and intereſting; in 
anity, however, ſhe is not inferior to 
er ſiſter, 


Caroline. I could not help obſerving 
at ſhe ſeemed to think it a mighty con. 
ſcenfion in them to dance; and when 
ey did, marched up to the top of the 
om, as if they had been the daughters : 
fa peer at leaſt. : 
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Mrs. Wood feld. And yet the daughter 

of a city knight would have put them Ts: 
down, bad ſuch a one been there; ſo i ” : 
poor are the advantages of rank, and ſo "I 
ridiculous is it to aſſume it. Another *. 
inſtance of rudeneſs I remarked, which | * | 
was, that having gone down the dance 3 

the two firſt couples, they had no ſooner = , 
reached the bottom than they ſat down, SR. 


Caroline and Elizabeth ſpeaking togethir a b 


But you were extremely angry with us. mn Br | 
neſs © 
Mrs. Woodfeld. Speak one at a tim; can 3 
dear girls, if you Pleaſe. . partic 
GH f 
Elizabeth. You were angry with ny _ 
couſin and me, mamma, for fitting dow! dis 
juſt at laſt, when we were quite tireh and Pf 
and when there were only four couple «BM modef 
trumpery people, and Henrietta, al. ol 
ſome other children, dancing. who ee 
Mrs. Moodfield. What do you meat, 4 7 
1 | | > he a | O, 
pray, by trumpery people? If they we reſped 


good enough for you to dance down tit 


dance with, they. were certainly god 
enoug 


from 
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enough for you to ſtand up while they 
alſo went down, And as tor your term, 
trumpery people, do not let me hear it 
again, Elizabeth. The only trumpery 
people I know of, are thoſe who pretend 
to what they cannot properly reach, ut 
finery and appearance. Such people 
are really trumpery; for they are gaudy 
but worthleſs. Very certainly, however, 
even fuch folly, on the part of ſtrangers 
in a public room, is no reaſon for rude- 
neſs on the part of others, and nothing 
can juſtify ill-breeding. But, in this 
particular inſtance, I bad another reaſon 
for checking you and your couſin for 
your rude inattention. One of the young 


ladies who was coming down the dance, 


and who came down late, becauſe her 
modeſty and diffidence did not allow her 
to put herſelf at the top, was Miſs Harley, 
who certainly is of a much better family 
than almoſt any one in the room, and 
who, in my opinion, has loſt none of the 
reſpe& that is due to that advantage, 
from her being totally deſtitute of fortune, 
and dependent on the bounty of another. 

Elizabeth» 
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Elizabeth, you know her ſtory; where 
was your heart when you could treat her 
With contempt ? your coulin 18 more ex· 
cuſable, who did not know her. 


Elizabeth ( confuſed). J am fure, mamma, 
I never meant 1t;—upon my word, I did 
not know it was Miſs Harley; or, at 
leaſt, I did not think of it. 


Mrs. Weondfeld. No At was s foeing her 
among the ſet at the-bottom, with two or 
three of the people of the town, and the 
little girls and boys, that made, you, 
without reflection, treat her with the 
fame contempt as Mrs. Bannerman and 
her ſiſter treated you, who probably, it 
they deigned to think about you at all, 
conſidered you. not only as children, but 
as fo much their inferiors, that it was not 
worth their while to give themſelves the 
trouble of remaining in their places till 
you paſſed them. See another inſtance 
of the perpetual inattention I complain 
of, to the firſt principle of all moral 
rectitude; how ill you can bear yourſelf 
| | .to 
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to ſubmit to affronts which you unfeel- 
ingly, inflict on others. 


15 Elizabeth (the tears fireaming from her 


eyes). I will make an apology to Miſs 


Harley with all my heart, mamma; I am 


ſure I would not have hurt her for the- 
world. 


Mrs. Woodfeld, I ſhall think no more 
of it now; but let it hereafter be a rule 
with you, never to do an ill-bred action, 
becauſe you believe the people you are 
with, are either inferior, or younger 
than yourſelf. In a public room, every 
perſon is on an equality, though prece- 
dence is never denied to thoſe who have 
really a right to it. But now we will 
put off the reſt of our remarks till after 
dinner, and take a walk. You both look. 
fatigued, and nothing will help to recover 
you ſo ſoon as the freſh air, perfumed, as 
it is this morning, by multitudes of 
flowers. As the Abbe is coming at two 
o'clock, we can go no farther than the 


[They go thither. ] 
Mrs, 
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Mrs. Weodfeld. Come with me to. my 
hyacinths. Ah! they will ſoon be all 
blown! How beautiful they are already, 
and how well they will repay me for the 
pains I took with them 3 in the winter! 


Caroline. I chink, aunt, auriculas are 


ſtill Prettier. 
Mrs. N. odfreld. I am. divided in my 


affections, and can hardly tell you which 1 


prefer. But I am indeed an enthufiaſt in 
my paſſion. for flowers; and I think the 
happieſt hours to which I can carry my 
recolleftion in thinking of my paſt life, 
are thoſe when I was a girl of ten or 
eleven years old, and was ſuffered, 


nay encouraged, to cultivate myſelf a 


little ſpot of ground, in a part of a garden 
of my father's, appropriated entirely to 
flowers. How deep, even at this diſtance 
of time, does the impreſſion remain of 
thoſe ſimple objects which then charmed 
my ſenſes! Againſt the wall there was a 


double pomegranate, mingling its ſcarlet 


bloſſoms, almoſt too dazzling to look at, 
with thoſe of a broad-leayed myrtle. A 
paſſion 
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paſſion flower interwove itſelf on one 
| fide; on the other the double purple 
clematis. Do you know, girls, that I 
believe I could now draw every flower, 
juſt as they were diſpoſed in my border? 


Eliæabeih. Mamma, I do not remember 
that you remarked this auricula yeſterday 
morning; I think it is the fineſt among 
them all. Pray, of what country are 
theſe beautiful flowers? 


Mrs. Woodfield, The auricula is, I be. 
lieve, the cowſlip of the Alps. It is one 
of thoſe flowers which owes much of its. 
beauty and variety to the {kill of the 
gardener. As weaknels and. folly break. 
out even in the indulgence of the moſt 
innocent amuſements, there have been 
people, who have gone to ſuch expences 
in the cultivation of theſe flowers, as 
greatly to have injured their fortunes. 
But this mania has prevailed ſtill more 
in regard to tulips; and was once found 
to be ſo deſtructive in Holland, that the 
folly was checked by an act of the Le- 

| Fc gillature, 
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giſlature, but not, however, till it had 
occaſioned the ruin of many families. 


Elizabeth. IJ recollect ſome ſtory told by 
Pope, is it not? of a: Quaker deſtroying 
ſome favourite flower, to which he 


thought bis neighbour was too much 


attached. 
Mrs. Woodfield. I believe you are right; 


we will look for the lines when we go in. 


In the mean time, try, my dear, to recol- 
let Thomſon's pretty catalogue of 
flowers: 

| Flizabeth. 
Along theſe bluſhing borders, bright wita . 
« And in yon mingled wilderneſs of flowers, 
% Fair-handed: Spring unboſoms every grace, 
* Throws out the ſnow-drop and the crocus firft; 
The daiſy, primroſe, violet, darkly blue, 
& And polyanthus of unnumber'd dyes, . 


* The yellow wall-4ower ſtain'd with ir on-brown, 


„ And laviſh ſtock that fcent the garden round. 
« From the ſoft wing of vernal breezes, ſheds 

« Anemonies; auriculas enrich'd | 

* With ſhining meal o'er all their velvet leaves; 
4 And full ranunculas of glowing red; 


Then come the tulip race, where beauty ene. 8 


& Her idle freaks; from family diffus'd 
To family, as flies the father's duſt, 
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«The varied colours run; and, while they break 
* On the charmed eye, the exulting floriſt marks, 
„With ſecret pride, the wonders of his hand.” 


Mrs. Woodfeld. You obſerve that he 
mentions the art of the gardener in 
breaking, as it 1s called, the tulip, which 
is done by changing. the ground, and 
other means, with which J am but im- 
perfectly acquainted, Originally, tulips 
are of that dull reddiſh purple, which 
vou ſometimes obſerve among the common 


ones 1n the borders of the ſhrubbery. 


Caroline. And, after all the pains and 
expence that is beſtowed upon them, 
they have no ſmell, and are certainly a 
ſtewy, but not a very pretty flower. 


Mrs. Woodfield, J am quite of your 
opinion, Caroline. A bed of tulips is 
a gay hight, and ſometimes. the flowers 
are elegantly ſtriped; but, upon the 
whole, it is a plant for which I have no 
creat partiality. Here is one I love much 
better; this modeſt unaſſuming Lily of 
the Valley. Some years ago, I was much 


in the N of two young women. of 
very 
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very different diſpoſitions. One of them, 


like Mrs. Bannerman, was vain, arrogant, 


and daring. She painted high, and never 
ſerupled to adopt the moſt extravagant 
faſhions; which ſhe thought would ſhew 
to advantage a perſon of which ſhe was 
ridiculouſly vain. And to ſuch an exceſs 
did ſhe carry this, that ſhe was fre- 
quently inſulted in the ſtreets, being 
taken for one of thoſe unhappy women 
who walk there for the purpoſe of being 
remarked and followed. Far, however, 
from being mortified at theſe affronts, ſhe 
triumphed in them, and believed they 
were occaſioned ſolely by the power that 
her charms had over all forts of people. 


The other was mild, generous, and 
unaſſuming. Leſs ftriking at firſt ſight, 
ihe always won upon thoſe who ſaw her 
a ſecond time, while her couſin, Maria, 
(for they were near relations,) excited 


fomething like wonder the firſt time, but | 


ever afterwards diſguſt. Though to cor- 
rect the one was utterly hopeleſs, I wiſhed 
(for J loved her extremely) to praiſe, 
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without flattery, the modeſt merit of the 
other. 


I believe 1 can 1 the ſonnet 1 
wrote to her. 


| SONNET, | 
Miranda! mark, where, ſhrinking from the gale, 
Its ſilken leaves yet moiſt with morning dew, 
Tnat fair faint flower, the Lily of the Vale, 
Droops its meek head, and looks, methinks, like 
you | 


Wrapped in its modeſt veil of tender green, 
Its ſnowy bells a ſoft perfume diſpenſe, 

And bending, as reluctant to be ſeen, 

In ſimple lovelineſs it ſoothes the ſenſe:. 


With boſom bar'd to meet the gariſh day, 
The glaring tulip, gaudy, undiſmay'd, 

Offends the eye of taſte, and turns away, 
And ſeeks the Lily in her fragrant ſhade, 


So, in unconſcious beauty, penſive, mild, 
Miranda ſtill ſhall charm— Nature's 


ingenuous 
child. 


Elizabeth. Pray tell me, mamma, 
whether one of theſe ladies was mor- 
tified, and the other improved ? 


Mrs. Woodfield, That is not in my 
power; for the former was too proud, 
Ry 
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too much wrapped up in a perfect con- 


viction of her own excellence, and a ſo- 


vereign contempt for the opinion of 


Others, to ſhew that ſhe even underſtood 


the alluſion; the other, ſoon aſter, plunged 
into the vortex of faſhionable diſſipation. 
I loſt fight of her; and I heard that her 
character ſoon loſt its charms; but that 


having heard the penſive caſt of counte- 


nance and mild retiring manners ſuited 
her figure beſt, ſhe not unfrequently put 
on the ſemblance of what ſhe once was, 
and became affected and ridiculous; for 
next to the affectation of looking and 
behaving like a man, which one now ſo 
frequently fees, is the pretence to exceſ- 
five ſenſibility. That fort 


« Which would weep. o'er the withering leaf of a 
32 Lo ea e 


and is tremblingly alive at every pore. 
But, perhaps, what has given me ſo great 
an averſion to this, is the circumſtance 
of my happening to know two women 
who have it to a ridiculous degree. One, 
who in company is % ſoft, ſo feminine, 
fo delicate, /o gentle, that ſhe can hardly 
prevail 
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heard acroſs the room, fairly broke her 


acrimony of her temper. 


under any affliction; but, amidft her con- 
ſolatory tenderneſs, will aſk the friend, 
i it be loſs of fortune he deplores; whe- 
ther, poor good man! he does not think 


his misfortune a little (honeſt worthy 
foul !) to his own trifling overſights and 
indilcretions. 
death of a child, this ſympathizing dear 
affectionate woman will mingle her tears 
with the mourner, aye a fountain full; 
but, in the midſt of pumping them up, 
me will gently hint to the agonized 
mother, that the poor dear baby that's 
gone, was, poor thing! never, in Her 
opinion, very healthy, and ſhe rather 
tears was badly nurſed, and ſomewhat 
neglected, and expoſed too much to cold 
air, which might undermine, dear precious 
thing! its little delicate conſtitution. 5 : 
1:3 33 | 0 


prevail upon herſelf to ſpeak ſo as to be 
huſband's heart, from the violence and. 
The other, 


has tears at command; will enact a per- 
ſect Niobe, if her dear worthy friend is 


now, in his cooler moments, that he owes 


If her friend laments the 
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To ſach a woman as this, I have fre. 
quently been tempted to ſay, If this is your 
tenderneſs and your friendſhip, for Hea. 
ven's fake give me rudeneſs and enmity. 


| Caroline. Oh! I know ſuch people. 
But tell me, aunt, who. was your Mi. 


randa ? I cannot help being ſorry ſhe 
altered fo much. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. No matter who ſhe 
was; ſhe is no longer the ſame perſon. 
But here is the Abbe Bernard coming 
acroſs the meadow, we muſt go in. 


Caroline. Do you know, aunt, he thinks, 
that in a very few leſſons more I ſhall be 
able to read the different Italian poets, as 
well as I now do Goldonrs com edies. 


Mrs. Woedfeld. I am very glad to hear 
it; for of all thoſe acquirements that are 
called accoinpliſnments, there is none 
that, were EF now a young perſon, would 
excite my ambition ſo much as the ac- 
quiſition of languages. It not only 
makes a perſon uſeſul on a thouſand occa- 
Bons, but enlarges their minds, and goes 
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a great way towards curing them of 


parrow and difgraceful prejudices. If 
ever we ſhould go to Italy 


Caroline. To Italy Oh! my dear 
aunt, have you really thoughts of going 


thither ? 


Mrs. Tp Ves; Laſſure you I have 
often very ſerious thoughts of it. 


Caroline. And ſhould I go with you? 
Mrs. Woodfeld. Certainly, my dear 


Caroline; if your father continues to 
entruſt you with me, wherever I go n 


ſhall go. But do you think yourſelf well 


qualified for à traveller? To travel too, 
with perons whoſe finances will not allow 


them to enjoy all thoſe advantages that 


obviate the inconveniencies of travel · 
ling ? 


Caroline. Dear aunt, why ſhould you 
ſuſpe& me of being leſs able to ſubmit to 


theſe difficulties than any other perſon * 


You know I was once in France with 
my mamma. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Woodjield. You were then a child; 
and children, while they are amuſed by 
variety, are unconſcious of difficulties, 
But what makes me believe you. now 
would leſs eaſily ſubmit to them is, that 
you are naturally faſtidious; this place is 

cold, and another place is hot; here one 
is dull, and there one is plagued with 
boring people; you are afraid in bad 
ets and impatient” at inns. Now all 
theſe diſagreeabie things, and probably 
many others, yet more diſagreeable, 
would occur to you between England 
and Rome. 


Caroline. Oh! but the delight of ſeeing 
different places, and pictures and ſtatues 
that one reads ſo much about ! Beſides, 
It 1s ſuch an advantage, and gives one 
fuch an air, to have it to ſay, when one. 
returns, that one has been at Rome! 


Mrs, Woodfield. And it is preciſely that 
air I thould fear your aſſuming, for nothing 
is half ſo abſurd and diſguſting. A tra- 
velled man, who tells you of himſelf and 1 
his travels, is only ſecond in tiring his yel 
audiences 
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audience, to him who tells of his wifdom 
and ceconomy at home. Recollect how 
Mr. D. whom: we uſed often to meet at 
Sir J. E s incurred ridieule, by be- 
ginning, on al occaſions, , © I remember 
when I was abroad ;” or, © That puts me 
in mind when I was at Rome.” But if 
it be tireſome and offenſive in A man, it 
is much worſe in a young woman. And L 
do not know that any affeQation ever 


diſpleaſed me more, than that of two 


girls, the daughters: of a nayal officer, 
who having been four or live years on the 
Continent, to finiſh as it is called their 
education, not only affected foreign 
manners on their return, but declared, 


that they found it extremely diffieult to 


accuſtom themſelves to converſe in © the 
vulgar language of the Engliſh. » This 
folly is happily expoſed by Lord Cheſter- 


feld in one of his papers of © the World.” 


Henrietia. Mamma, only look at the. 


lilacs, the double bloſſom peaches, double 
bloſſom cherries, and theſe ſhrubs with 
* bloſſoms. 


Mrs.. 
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Mrs. Woodfield. Scorpion fiennas. Or 
do you mean the bloſſom of the bar. 


berry; or the long ſtreaming” taſſels of 
the laburnum? 


Henrietta. All, I believe, I mean; for 


there they are all. Oh, how lovely the 
ſhrubbry is! What ſhould any. body want 
to- go out of England for, when every 
thing is ſo ſweet and delicious! 


Mrs. Woodfeeld. Alas! little girl, one 
cannot always walk in a ſhrubbery, 
either in England or any other country; 
and if one could, they are not always o 
pleaſant as at this ſeaſon. 


But that puts me in mind to aſk if you 
have learned thofe lines I gave you yeſter- 
day, ſo well deſcribing the beauty of a 


ſhrubbery, and which you omitted faying 


this morning. 


Henrietta. Indeed, Mamma; I have 
learned them ſince I have been out; and 


you will ſay I can give you the catalogue 


of thrubs, as correct as. Elizabeth gave 


hers of flowers. 


% Laburnumy 
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“ Laburnum“, rich 

& Jn. ſtreaming gold; ſyringa, ivory pure: 

„“The ſcentleſs and the ſcented roſe +; this red, 

« And of an humbler growth, the other tall, 
“And throwing up into the darkeſt gloom 

« Of neighb'ring cypreſs, or more ſable yew, 
Her filver globes, light as the foamy ſurf 
„That the wind ſevers from the broken wave; 
“The lilac, various in array, now white, 

« Now ſanguine, and her beauteous head now ſet 
« With purple ſpikes pyramidal], as if 

„ Studious of ornament, yet unreſolv'd 

© What hue ſhe moſt approv'd, ſhe choſe them all; 
« Copious of flowers:the woodbine, pale and wan, 
« But well compenſating her fickly looks 
% With never-cloying odours; early and late 
Hypericum all bloom, ſo thick a ſwarm 

4 Of flowers, like flies, cloathing her tender rods, 
« That ſcarce a leaf appears; mezerian too, 
„Though leaflets, well attir'd and thick beſet 

4 With bluſhing wreaths inveſting every ſpray ; 

« Althea with the purple eye: the broom, 

« Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloy'd, 

&« Her bloſſoms ; and, luxuriant above all, 

4 The jaſmine, throwing wide her elegant ſweets, 
„The deep dark green of whoſe unvarniſh'd leaf 
„% Makes more conſpicuous, and illumines more 
+ The bright profuſion of her ſcatter'd ſtars,” 


* The taſh, 
I The guelder roſe, a viburnam. 
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Mrs. Woodfield, Very well, Ae bete 


You have repeated it extremely properly, 
not only with “ good emphaſis and diſcre- 


Zion,” but as if you underſtood it. 


And now, to continue my pleaſure, let 
us acquit ourſelves well in our leſſons 
from the good Abbe; and to complete 
my ſatisfaction, as ſoon as we have done 
that, you ſhall ſing together, while Caro- 
line plays the accompanyment part of 
that beautiful little ode to the May, from 
the botanic garden of Dr. Darwin. 


% Born in yon blaze of orient ſky, 

« Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold; 
« Uncloſe thy blue voluptuous eye, 

& And wave thy ſhadowy locks of gold. 


For thee, the fragrant zephyrs blow, 
„For thee, deſcend the ſunny ſhower ; 
„The rills in ſofter murmurs flow, | 
& And brighter bloſſoms gem the bower. 


% Warm with new life, the glittering throngs, 
«© On quivering fin and ruſtling wings 

“ Delighted join their votive ſongs, 
« And hail thee—Goddeſs of the Spring,” 
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MISS HARLEY. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. 


F.xow the breakfaſt-table this morn. 
ing, my dear girls, we will go into Wolfs 
Wood. Nothing can, in my opinion, 
be more delightful than a wood at this 
time of year, when the trees are all in 
leaf, and clad i in their early verdure. 


Elizabeth. But, mamma, why do they 
call it Wolfs Wood? It is enough to 


make one afraid, if one did not know 
that there are no wolves in England. 


Mrs. Woodjreld. You would not have 
ieaſon to be afraid though the wood were 
in France, where there are wolves. 


Henrietta. You mean wicked 
mamma. | 


Mrs. Woodjfeld. Of thoſe, unhappily, 


there are now enough; men to whom 
wolves, if they could underſtand the 


compariſons 


men, 


length? 
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compariſon, might be ſhocked to be com. 
pared. But it is not of figurative but of 
zeal wolves that I now ſpeak. 


Henrietta. But, mamma, they eat people, 
do they not? : 
| Mrs. Woodfield. You remember, pro- 


bably, that one of them eat little Red 
Riding Hood, after a dialogue of ſome 


Henrietta, Mamma, now; that is 


merely laughing at me. 


Mrs. Mocdffeld. Well then; to anſwer 


you ſeriouſly, my little girl, I will tell 


you all I know of this terrific ſubjed. 
There are wolves in every part of France; 
but in the northern Provinces they ate 
few in number, and feeble. I have heard, 
that unleſs they are hungry enough to 
aſſociate in troops, which never happens 
but in very ſevere ſeaſons, (and, I ſuſpect, 
very rarely even then,) they are eaſily 


frightened from their attacks on the fold, 


J 


by a girl or an old woman. The ſhep- 
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of having ſtationary huts, ſuch as we 
were in the other day on the hill, having 


little moveable hovels, ſomething like a al 
thatched cart, which they wheel about 2 
with them as a ſhelter from the weather, 75 
when they are obliged to remain in 9 
places where they apprehend miſchief "| 
from theſe ugly animals: a proof that FA 
ſuch animals are ſometimes troubleſome. p! 
The uneducated in all countries are alike ; 1 
bey love the marvellous, and are ſtimu- "of 
lated by the gloomy, the horrible, and 1. 
te Improbable: And it is to that ſpirit I th | 
i pated a ftory I heard at Rouen, in the "KM 
ſevere winter, the end of 1784, and be- 1 
eianing of 1785; when I was told, a nl 
5 wolf or wolyes had devoured a centinc} N 
m3 his poſt in one of the fauxbourg, a na Fu 
lect nothing but his muſket and his breat- Wh 
E plate. 1 
d, Caroline. But if you were there at the -M 
ly Wine, aunt, I ſhould ſuppoſe you might 1 
1d, Nlave found out the truth of ſuch a ſtory. 1 
3 Mrs. Moodffeld. My dear Caroline, you 1 0 
4 vill know, when you have lived and 1 
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obſerved a little longer, that nothing is ſo 
difficult to obtain as truth. If any un. 
common circumſtance were to happen at 
the end of this village, I am convinced 
that fix different people would tell it fix 
different ways. I never therefore expect, 
even in this country, to hear a thing re- 
lated exactly as it happened. In another 
country this becomes fo difficult, that! 
doubt every thing I hear; and if news is 
to be brought ron that country to 115, ] 
know 1t is more than probable, that the 
event it relates has never happened at all. 


Elizabeth. But tell me, mamma, what. 
is the uſe of telling ſuch falſehoods? what 
notives can people have? 


Mrs. TWootfeld, It is impoſſible to tell 
all their motives; but ſome falſehoods are 
repeated, only by the want of power in 
thoſe who relate them to diſtinguiſh the 
truth. Others tell lies, only to give them— 
telves a momentary conſequence. —* Blel 

me, Sir! why I was by at the time, Sir!— 
L was not half a yard from the place.— 
You have heard the ſtory wrong, Sir, for 
| thus 
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thus it was—I was an eye-witneſs of the 
whole.” —His gaping audience [wallow 
with avidity the ſtory of a man who aſſerts 
a thing ſo politively ; and then each, proud 
of having a miraculous hiſtory on ſuch 
good authority, goes away and relates it 
after his own manner, till the original fact 
is loſt in the obſcurity of innumerable 
miſrepreſentations. But come, our tran!1- 
tion from wolves to falſehoods muſt not 
detain us any longer from our walk; and 
believe we may very ſafely venture into 
Wolfs Wood, ſecure that there has pro. 
bably been no animal of that ſpecies in 
it fince the reign of Edward the Firſt. 


Henrietta. I am very much obliged to 
Edward the Firſt, I am ſure; for, if he 
had not made people catch them and kill 


ihem all, I ſhould have been irightened 


o death to have gone out of doors. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Now we are all ready, 


loves; which way ſhall we go; 
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'Henrietta. Under the elm row, to the 
corner of the down, is the pleaſanteſt, 
mamma. 


Ars, Moadffrid. 1 believe it. äs. 
[They go out.] 


Mrs. Woodfeld. See how Henrietta is ex- 
ploring the hedge- rows for flowers. Ob 
ihe has found ſome treaſure already! 


Henrielta. Mamma, I have found ſuch 
an odd and pretty flower, and ſo [weet— 
ſweet as an orange bloſſom Do tell me 
the name of it? 


Mrs. Woodfeld. This is the white ſweet 
ſmelling orchis; and is of the ſame genus 
of plants as thoſe purple ones you gather. 
ed ſome days ago, and the paler lilac. 
coloured one, marked ſo beautifully with 
brown and black lines, which you found 
in the meadow this morning. If you look 
upon the down among the ſhort turf, and 
on the chalky ſoil, you will find the orchis, 
whoſe Yower reſembles a bce, and another 
that repreſents a fiy, Oh! Henrietta is 
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ned after them already; ſhe will certainly 
be a botaniſt! 


Caroline. I hope ſhe won't torment all 


the world with her knowledge, as Mrs. 


Tanſy does; who has been reading bota- 
nical books, till the fancies herſelf able 
to talk of ſuch things to every body, and 
worries one with ſomething about petals, 
and ſtyles, and filaments, and I know not 


what jargon. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. It would not be jargon 
if ſhe vnderftodd it herſelf, and addreſſed 
her converſation to thoſe who underſtood 
it too; but, unhappily, neither of theſe is 
the caſe. She talks, as many other people 
do, in the hope of being thought wiſe; but 
of thoſe to whom ſhe happens to addreſs 
herſelf, ſome ſuſpect that ſhe is mad, and 
all are ſure that ſhe is tireſome. It is 
merely a proof, however, that the poor 
woman has no judgment in converſation, 
but ſhe is therefore happier, when, driven 
back to her folitude, ſhe can piddle about 
in her garden, and fancy ſhe ſhall appear 
in print as a correſpondent to a botanical 

ſociety; 
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focicty ; for it happens, that her“ love of 
lame“ has taken this turn; and none at 
leait can be more innocent: For my own 


part, I feel ſuch a diſpoſition to become 


an enthufiaſt in the fame purſuit, that ! 
am under the neceſſity of checking myſelf 
very frequently, and remembering how 
many other things I have to do, more ma- 
terial than conſidering of what genus a 
flower is, and what are its characters. 


Caroline. For, after all, aunt, what 
does it ſignify, you know? 


Mrs. Woodfel1. But the inquiry, dear 
Caroline, is a great deal more innocent, 


than an enquiry into the characters of our 
neighbours. 


Caroline. Now, if J might venture to 
contradict you, aunt, I ſhould certainly 
oblerye, that whether the characters of a 
plant make it belong to this family or that 
lamily, it does not ſignify, if it looks pretty, 
or ſmells ſweet in our gardens ; but if we 
do not inquire into the characters of our 

neighbours, 
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neighbours, we may get acquainted with 
diſagreeable or dangerous people. 


Mrs. IWoodfield. Your remark is not 
without ſome ſenſe in it; but what I mean 
by inquiries into the characters of our 
neighbours is, the goſſiping of thoſe pry- 
ing 1mpertinent people, who neglect their 
own attairs-to buſy themſelves with thoſe 
of every body around them. The ſpirit 
that prompts Mrs. Brittlecup to ſet her 
maid, Nanny, to watch at the garret win- 
dow who viſits her oppoſite neighbour Mrs. 
Tinkettle; makes her aſk the butcher's boy 
what meat he carried that day to Mr. Such- 
a-one's; and if he knows who is to dine 
there; Toes people to collect the prices of 
their acquaintances clothes, and then bleſs 
themfelves © at fome folks good fortune, 
in being able to aflord ſuch things.“ 


Caroline. What horrible people, my 
dear aunt, you have collected 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Unhappily for the peace, 
as well as the plcaſure of ſociety, 1 have 
not gone far for my collection; they abound 

in 
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in every neighbourhood, and are to be 
inet with among the great vulgar as well 


as the ſmall. Ts it not much better to talk 


of rhododendrons and toxicodrendrons, 
meriſpernum and cenothuas, and other 
hard-named plants, with which our good 
friend Mrs. Tanfy pains the ears of her 
leſs enhghtened audience. 


Flizabcth. Certainly, mamma—my 
couſin mult allow that. 


Mrs. Wwdjield. Nay, it is better than 
much other converſation ; ſuch as that of 
people who give you a circumſtantial ac- 
count of ali their ailments ;. tell you what 
year they telt the firſt ſymptoms of the 
aſthma or rheumatiſm, and by what acci- 
dent it was occaſioned ; give you a liſt of 
the remedies they have tried, and the 
names of phyſicians who preſcribed them. 
It 18 better than the talk of a notable 
buitling body who. boaſts to you of her 
economy, and tells you how you might 
mend your own: or of one who deals in 
dreams and omens ; 
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Talks all the nonſenſe you can think of; 
Tells you how Jackey had the chin-cough; 
„How Jowler bark'd; and what a fright 
she had with dreams the other night.“ 


Ob, believe me, ſuch converſation as 
Mrs. Tanſy's is an ablolute treat to me, 
compared with all theſe. Beſides, though 
ſhe does not know quite ſo much of the | 
matter as ſhe fancies ſhe does, ſhe knows 
enough to inſtruct in ſome plain and fim- | 
ple matters. For example; Caroline, ſhe 
could tell you, what I do not believe you 
know, the names of thoſe beautiful trees 
under which we are going to walk. 


Caroline. Indeed I do know; they are 
almoſt all-beech trees. 


Mrs. | Weoodfi eld. Pardon me; round 
the . of the wood there are many 
other ſorts. But come, our conſtant 
companion Cowper will give us the beſt 
l:it of theſe majeſtic pants, with their 
various attributes. J have the volume in 
my work-bag, and we will feat ourſelves 

on this fal! len tree, and reſer to it: 
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Nor leſs attractive is the woodland ſcene, 
Diverſified with trees of every growth, 
Alike, yet various. Here the grey ſmooti: 
„ tennks 
„O Of aſh, or lime, or beech diſtinctly ſhine 
Within the twilight of their diſtant ſhades; 
There, loſt behind a riſing ground, the wood 
Seems ſunk, and ſhorten'd to its topmoſt 
„ boughs, 
No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar; paler ſome, 
And of a wanniſh grey: The willow ſuch, 
And poplar, that with filver lines his leaf, 
And aſh, far ſtretching his umbrageous arm; 
Of deeper green the elm; and deeper till, 
Lord of the woods, the long ſurviving oak, 
« Some gloſſy-leaved, and ſhining in the ſun, 
„The maple and the beech of oily nuts 
« Prolitic, and the lime, at dewy eve, 
Diffuſing odours: nor unnoted paſs 
„The ſycamore, capricious in attire, 

Now green, now tawney, and, ere Autumn 
0 yet | 
_ chang'd the woods, in ſcarlet honours 

+ bright.” 
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has omitted to mention; ſuch as, the 
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than which no tree is more beautiful at 
this ſeaſon; the Spaniſh cheſnut, which, 
when it is in perfection, exceeds, in ma- 
jeſty and beauty of folia ge, every tree of 
the foreſt; and the walnut, ſo uſeful for 
furniture, though leſs beautiful than many 
others, on account of its coming ſo late 
into leaf, and loſing the leaves on almoſt 


the firſt froſt, 


Caroline. There are ſo many of them, 
that I think I ſhould never recollect them 


all. 


Mrs. Woodfield. That is merely for 
want of a little obſervation, to which, 
however, as a ſtudeat in landſcape, you 
ought to accuſtom yourſelf. How mono- 
tonous and unintereiting is a payſage in 
Which there are no variety of trees; or 
which contains only ſuch as refemble the 
disfigured broom-ſhaped elms that one 
tees about London. 


Eenrietta. Mamma, thereis a man, and 
two or three of the oddeſt looking little 
dogs with him, that ſeem to be hunting 

about 
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about for ſomething ; I am afraid they are 
going to kill thoſe ſweet little ſquirrels 
that are leaping about ſo happy among the 
boughs. 


Mrs. Noodfeld. No, Henrietta, it 1s a 
truffle-hunter. | 


Elizabeth. What is a truffle ? 


Airs, Woodfeld. A fungus—ſome- 
what reſembling a muſhroom, but darker, 
heavier, and more compact. It grows 
beneath the ground, in the hollows formed 
by the roots of trees, particularly beech 
trees, and thoſe odd little mop-headed 
dogs have the faculty of finding where 
there are truffles by their ſmell. 


Henrietta, Aſk the man to let us look 
at them, mamma. Dear, what ugly look- 
ing lumps! What are they good for ? 


Mrs. Woodfield. To eat. Sometimes 
they are boiled, and ſent in a napkin to 
table like roaſted potatoes; at other times 
dried on a ſtring, and uſed in made 
diſhes. 5 


[A Servant 


* 
? 
* 


[A Servant comes up.] 


Servant. Madam, here are ſome ladies 


come to pay you a viſit: I told them you 
were not at home, being walked out with 
the young ladies; but, as they ſeemed to 
have come from ſome diſtance, I de- 
ſired them to come in and have ſome 
refreſhment, and I thought it was better 
to let you know. 


Mrs. Woodfield. You have done ex- 
tremely right—What are the ladies names; 


Servant. I only know one of them, 
Ma'am; Miſs Harley. 


Mrs. Woodfield. Haſten back, and 
aſſure them I am coming immediately, 
and let Ann fend in chocolate, _ 


Caroline. And is it the ſame young 
lady you ſpoke of, — as being "ey 
unfortunate ? 


Mrs. Woodfield. It is the ſame; and 
during our evening walk, I will give you 
her little melancholy hiſtory. 
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EVENING... 


Mrs. Woodfield. Miſs Harley is of x 


very good family. Her father, though a 


younger brother, was poſſeſſed of a very 
conſiderable fortune in one of the We{ 
India Iſlands, whither he went at ſeventeen 
or eighteen years of age, being invited 
over by an uncle who poſſeſſed a large and 
flouriſhing plantation, and who promiſed 
to make him his heir. He married, by the 
deſire of his uncle, a young woman of 
fortune, as was then ſuppoled; who, 
having been educated in England, was 
ſent for back to be united to him, though 
they had never ſeen each other before. 
Miſs Harley was their only child. The 
uncle died when ſhe was about twelve 
months old ; and her parents equally 
impatient to enjoy their affluent fortune 


in England, came over immediately, 


leaving their property to the care of 
agents. They lived in London, and at 
an eſtate they purchaſed in Hampſhire, in 
very great ſplendour, and even profuſion. 
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Miſs Harley had the beſt education that 
could be given her; and every expence 
was laviſhed on her, as the heireſs of a 
man ſo affluent. At fixteen. or ſeventeen 
ſhe had many lovers; attracted rather by 
the reputation of her great fortune than 
her beauty, though ſhe was then, I have 
heard, extremely pretty. Her tather, 
who was proud and ambitious, choſe for 
her, among this train of admirers, a 
young nobleman, whoſe family was better 
than his fortune; but it happened that 
ſhe liked him; and, contrary to what 
generally happens in ſuch caſes; he was 
the man ſhe would have preferred, had 
ihe had the power to chuſe. Every pre- 
paration was making it the moſt ſplendid 
ſtyle for their marriage. It was obſerved 
that Mr. Harley was ſometimes unuſually - 
low, and appeared at other times in flur- 4 
ried and unſettled ſpirits. He often com- 1 
plained of a pain in his head; and, un- 
der the pretence that it was made worſe 
by company, he ſhut bimſelf up in his 
room for many hours at a time. His 
own family, and his friends, who were 
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much about him, remarked this change 
in his manner with much ſurpriſe; but 
they imputed. it in a great meaſure to the 
anxiety a parent muſt feel, who was fo 


ſoon. to fix the fate of an only and beloved 


child. 


The day came when the ſettlements 


were to be figned ; the jewels, equipages, 
and houſe were ready; and the next day 
jave one, was fixed for the celebration of 
the nuptials. Mr. Harley, who had 
agreed by the deeds of ſettlement to give 
his daughter an immenfe fortune, figned 
them with a trembling hand: But he 
ſeemed ſoon after to regain his ſerenity, 
dined with a large party of friends, and 
went out in the evening at his ufual 
hour. When he came back, Mrs. Harley 
and the intended bride were gone to make 
viſits. They returned, with the intended 
bridegroom, to fupper. Mr. Harley's 
valet de chambre was lent to inform him 
they waited for him. He found him dead, 
and too evidently by his own hand. The 
maa, in the extreme terror which aſlailed 
him on ſuch a ſpectacle, had yet ſo much 

preſence 
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preſence of mind as to call up the bouſe- 
keeper, and conſult with her on the means 
of diſcoverirg to the wife and daughter this 
dreadful event, but, in deſpite of all his 
precaution, they were too ſoon apprized 
of it. The ſcene that followed may be 
imagined; but cannot be deſcribed. 


On his table, the unhappy:man had leſt 
a paper, containing a few lines, to this 
effect: Imprudence and infatuation on 
my part, and the villainy of others, have 
combined to ſtrip me. of all my property. 
] am a beggar, and I cannot ſurvive my 
* diſgrace. . I meditated to marry my poor 
« injured . Eleanor to Lord H. before this 
« ſhould be known; but I ſhould then but 
«injure them both more irreparably. I 
« recommend to my very unfortunate wiſe 
e to retire, with our dear wronged girl, to 
* ſome cheap. part of the. country, where 
her jointure, if indeed there is not a flaw 
ein it, may enable her ſtill to live, in ſome 
% meaſure, as ſhe has been accuſtomed to 
« do. I recommend her and my daughter 
to the protection of my brother, and 


the kindneſs of my family!“ 
Poor 
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Poor Eleanor thought, as ſoon as ſhe 


was in a condition to make any obſervati- 


ons, that her lover had entirely changed 
his intentions. The affairs of Mr. Harley 
were found even in greater confuſion than 


he had repreſented. The creditors had put 


their claims into the management of an 
attorney, who, having been the contiden- 
tial lawyer of the unfortunate Harley, knew 
of the flaw in his widow's ſettlement, and 
was the firſt to point it out to them.. Mrs, 
Harley was deprived of every thing but 
about two hundred a-year, on which ſhe 
prepared to retire into the north of Eng— 


land; Lord H. having, immediately; after 


Mr. Harley's death, taken leave of Miſs 
Harley for ever, with hardly an affeQation 
of concern. She had loved him, and this 
ſeemed the moſt bitter of all her ſorrows. 


But they were not yet complete. Her 
mother, unable to bear ſo cruel a reverſe of 
fortune, ſunk into the grave; and Eleanor 
became abſolutely deſtitute, and dependent 
on the bounty of her uncle. This uncle had 
an only fon and two daughters. The ſon 
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died of a fever in Italy, by which means. 
the daughters became very large fortunes. 
Lord H. whoſe purpoſe it was to ally him- 
ſelf to. fortune, addreſſed the elder, and 
was accepted ; and the unfortunate Eleanor 
{aw the jewels that had been preſented to 
her, (which were of courſe returned,) the 
cquipages, and all the luxuries the was to 


have poſſeſſed, now her couſin's, a young 


woman without an heart, who had the cru- 
elty to keep Eleanor with her, under pre- 
tence of kindneſs, but in reality to inſutt 
ber, who, but a few weeks before, was 
an object of envy. Eleanor bore it for 
ſome time with that filent patience which 


looks like fortitude, but it was the torpor 


ot an exhauſted ſpirit. A violent and 


dangerous fever had nearly put an end to 


her miſeries. When ſhe recovered, her 
noble relations had quitted their houſe 
1n town, and were gone into a diſtant 
county. They left a cold letter, int. 
miting their hopes of her recovery, and 
that they ſhould be glad to ſee her on 
their return. But what was to become 
©: her in the mean time, ſeemed to make 
no 
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no part of their contemplation. It” re. 
quired no great ſtrength of mind to de- 
termine to ſubmit any degree of indi. 
gence, rather than continue dependent 
on the bounty of Lady H.; and ſhe 
reſolved even to- embrace a life of ſervi. 


tude, rather than again undergo the mi. 


leries ſhe had lately experienced. The 
Pride of her relations would not ſuffer 
them to let ber do this; and one of them, 
who lives in this neighbourhood; has 
taken her now for two or three years, 
and, I 'believe, behaves not unkindly to 
her. But dependence, to a perſon who 
has been brought up to proſpects ſo very 
different, cannot fail of being very pain- 
ful; and EF think, that it is ſo'to poor 
Miſs Harley, may be read in her languid 
and dejected countenance; though, within 
this laſt year; ſhe has made many efforts 
to conquer the deep defpondence in 
which ſhe has ſo long been ſunk. She 
now rides out, and fometimes goes into 
public, though I think the other nigbt 
was the firſt time I ever ſaw her dance; 
even then ſhe ſeemed to move mechan! 
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cally. Spiritleſs, and loft: to all hope, 
it is too probable that the ſad compa- 
riſon between what ſhe was and what ſhe 
is, is perpetually recurring to her. Her 
manners, however, are gentle and inte- 
reſting; and, I am told, that ſhe is 
highly accompliſhed, particularly in 
muſic, * but that it is now extremely dil- 
| treſling to her to perform; and ſhe has 
prevailed on the friends ſhe lives with, 
never to aſk her to play or ſing in com- 
pany. 1 have been '{elfiſh enough to 
regret this, though I would not for the 
world aſk her to oblige me at the expence 
of giving her pain; otherwiſe I ſhould 
have-had a melancholy pleaſure in hear- 
ing her ſing two or three affecting Italian 


. airs; but more particularly, that little 
\ mournful Engliſh poem, Queen Mary's 
1 Lament, in which, I have been aſſured, 
0 ſhe gives to ſome of the lines a pathos 
chat draws tears from all who know her 
Je 


ſtory. . 


Caroline. Oh, aunt! I wiſh J bad never 
xnOWn-.it, | 


Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth ( weeping). And I am very 
ſorry that I who did know it, at leaf 
partly, was ſo inconſiderate the other night, 
I hope ſhe did not think it intentional. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Perhaps ſhe hardly re. 
marked it. The petty occurrences of ſo- 
ciety, which may engage for a little while 
the idle and the happy, make, I believe, but 
little impreſſion on a mind abſorbed in its 
own incurable ſorrows. But, my dear 


children, we ſhall make one another me- 


lancholy, if we purſue this ſubject. It is 
already later than I was aware of; we will 
return home by the green lane below. 
How ſerene 1s the evening cloſing in! 
obſerve the planet Veſper; how unutt- 
ally bright is that lovely ſtar ! 


Henrielta. And here are little veſpers, 
think. Mamma, I have ſeen ſeven or 
eight glow-worms this evening 


Mrs. Weoodfield. It is in theſe grafly lanes, 
on moiſt banks, that theſe luminous infects 
moſt frequently appear. Do you recollect, 
my dear girls, how mortified you were 
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laſt ſummer, when you carried home 
ſome of theſe brilliant creatures, and 
lound them the next day as ugly and 
misſhapen inſets as could be ſeen. 


Henrietta. J want to underſtand how it 
is that they ſhine, and what they live upon, 


and where they go to in the winter. 


Mrs. Weoogfield. I am not qualified to 
give you their natural hiſtory; but J will 
repeat to you an Ode to the Glow-worm,* 
which, though irregular and wild, appears 
to me to be as beautiſul as any little piece 
of poetry in the Engliſh lapguage: and this 
do the more readily, as it is, I believe, in- 
ſerted in a work not read by young people: 


© Bright ſtranger! welcome to my field, 

„Here feed in faſety, here thy radiance yield; 
«© To me, oh, nightly be thy ſplendours given; 

„Oh! could a wiſh of mine the ſkies command, 

„How would J gem the leaf with liberal hand, 
& With every ſweeteſt dew of heaven! 

6& Sav——doft thou kindly light the fairy train 

« Amidſt their gambols on the ſtilly plain, 
„Hanging thy lamp upon the moiſten'd blade? 

„ What lamp fo fit, fo pure as thine, 
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„ Amidſt the gentle Elfin band to ſhine, 
* And chace the horrors of the miduight ſhade, 
« Oh! may no feather'd foe diſturb thy power, 
& And with barbarian beak thy life devour! 
„Oh! may no ruthleſs torrent of the ſky 
« O'erwhelming, force thee from thy dewy ſeat, 
„Nor tempeſt tear thee from thy green retreat, 
To bid thee, midſt the humming myriads, die TH 
* Queen of the inſect world! what leaves delight? 
„Of ſuch, theſe willing hands a bower ſhall form, 
% To guard thee from the rufliing rains of night, 
And hide thee from the wild wing of the ſtorm. 
„Sweet child of ſtillneſs! 'mid the awful calm 
„Of pauſing nature, thou art pleaſed to dwell 
& In happy ſilence, to enjoy the balm, 
& And ſhed, through life, a luſtre round thy cell. 
© How different man]! the imp of noiſe and ſtrife, 


Ee 


Who courts the ſtorm that tears and darkens ite, for ms; 

„ Bleſt when the paſſions wild his ſoul invade; 1 

& How nobler far to bid the whirlwind ceaſe, Pane 

„ To taſte, like thee, the luxury of peace, £0 YOL 
&« And ſhine in ſolitude and ſhade!” | 
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[Scene—The breakfaſt- room.] 


Mrs. Woodfeld. 
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I EXPECT to-day what is quite a treat 
for me, and will, perhaps, be accom- 
panied with ſomething not leſs welcome | 
to you. | . 
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Elizabeth. J gueſs what it 18,—new "| 
books from London. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. You have gueſſed 1 
rightly. | | i 44 | 


Elizabeth. And there are ſome for us? 
H Mrs, 
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Mrs. Woodfeeld. Ves; and ſome co- 
lours for your couſin and you. 


Caroline. T am very much obliged to 
you. May I aſk what the books are? 


os Moodſield. What would EI 
Wiſh them to be? ? 


Caroline. Oh! I ſhall be contented 
with your choice! But you know that 
I love poetry. 

Ades. wodfield. And do not hate 
novels. 


Caroline. J have heard you ſay, my 
dear aunt, that you did not yourſelf do 
much otherwiſe, when you were of my 
age. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. And preciſely for 
that reaſon it is that I would not have 
you read many of them. When I was 
a girl, I had nobody to direct my read- 
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ing; and, being a good deal at a ſolitary 
houſe in the country, I fell upon all 
ſorts of books that lay about, and many 


that nothing but the rage for reading, 


with which T was devoured, would have 
tempted a young perſon to look into. 
By this means I acquired, at a very 
early age, a great deal of deſultory 
knowledge; and I was contented with- 
out reading novels, for there were none 
in the houſe I inhabited; and at that 
time, every little country town had not 
a circulating library, as they have now. 
i found, however, exquiſite delight in 
the little narratives which are ſcattered 
here and there in the Spectator, Guar- 
dian, Tatler, World, Rambler, Ad- 
venturer, &c. and I read them with 
ſuch avidity and intereſt, that I believe 
could now repeat every one of them 
with tolerable correctneſs. Soon after 
I was eleven years old, | was removed 
to London, to an heuſe where there 
were no books, and where my whole 
time was taken up by the attendance of 

H 2 maſters 
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maſters from morning till night. But 
I found out by accident a circulating 
library ; and, ſubſcribing out of my own 
pocket-money, unknown to the relation 
with whom I-lived, I paſſed the hours 
deſtined to repoſe, in running through 
all the traſh it contained. My head was 
full of Sir Charleſes, Sir Edwards, Lord 
Belmonts, and Colonel Somervilles; 
while Lady Elizas and Lady Aramintas, 
with many nymphs of inferior rank, but 
with names equally beautiful, occupied 
my dreams. My relation foon perceived 
that I was thinking of ſomething very 
different from my muſic and my arith- 
metic (for my drawing I never ne- 
glected); and a poor ſquirrel and ſome 


birds I kept were formally accuſed by 


my maſters, as being the cauſe of my 
negle&, by occupying great part of my 
time. I was threatened with the per: 
petual baniſhnent of my unfortunate 
favourites, jf any more complaints were 
made; and I redoubled my diligence 


that my menagerie might not ſuffer, 
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nor my ſecret ſtudies be detected. It 


happened, however, that before! could 


derive any benefit from this partial re- 
formation, I was caught in my clan- 
deſtine reading, by my aunt, who ; havs 
ing ſent me to practiſe a difficult leſſon 


on the harpſichord, remarked, for the 


firſt time, (though the circumſtance 
had often occurred before,) that ſhe 
did not hear it. She therefore fancied 
J was gone to play with my ſquirrel, 
inſtead of conquering the piece of 
muſic; and deſcending ſoſtly into the 
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which was juſt oppoſite to the place 


where I fat, ſhe found me with my 


elbows on my knees, and in my lap were 
three greaſy looking books, on one of 
which IJ was ſo intent, that I did not 
fee her till ſhe was immediately cloſe to 
me. I was ſharply queſtioned as to the 
means by which I came by theſe books, 
and the ſervant, who had been employed 
to procure them for me, was ſeverely re- 
proved. My future communication with 
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the circulating library was prohibited, 


and my father was told of my miſdemea- 
nor. Inſtead, however,of being angry, he 
only told me, that the more I read the 
better he ſhould be pleaſed; but he wiſh. 
ed I would not waſte my time in reading 
indiſcriminately all forts of books, but 
that I would let him fee what I was going 
to read. He blamed me, however, for 
doing any thing clandeſtinely ; and for- 
bade my having any books in future, 


which were not approved either by him 


or one of my friends. In conſequence 


. - . 1 
51 chis, I read, among much -other 


more profitable reading, a great number 


of novels ; and though I certainly did 


not derive much advantage from them, 
] think the only harm they did me, was 
giving me falle views of life. Almoſt 


all of them repreſent beings'that do not 


_ exiſt; and a girl who fancies ſhe is to 
meet with a Sir Charles.Grandiſon, and 
affects the perfections of a Miſs Byron, 
would be ridiculous or unhappy. Ano- 


ther fault of theſe books is the conſe- 
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quence given in them to trifles. The 
heroines are deſeribed as being elegantly 
dreſſed, and tlie heroes wear coats of 
pale purple cut velvet, on a gold ground. 
Point rufftes and diamond buckles, 
and ſuch acquiſitions, are defcribed 
among the felicities of the cataſtrophe, 
when the lovers are married, and all is 
bliſsfuÞ around them. 


Caroline. I think nothing in the- 
world ſo tireſome and dull as Sir Charles 
Grandiſon. There is ſo much bowing 
upon the ladies hands, ſo much about 
the cedar parlour, and uncle Selby, and 
dear grandmamma, that I never could 
get through it all. Beſides, I know Sir 
Charles Grandiſon wore a wig. 


Mrs Woodfield. Well, if he did! 


Elizabeth. Oh! what a fright he muit 
have been! Only think of a hero in a 
Mr S. 
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Mrs. Woodfield (ſmiling) A wig gives 
you now the moſt ridiculous idea in the 
world; does it not? 


Caroline. One thinks of an old apo- 
thecary, or an old clergyman. 


Mrs Woodfeld. The wigs, however, 


worn by the fine men when Richardſon 


wrote, did not reſemble ſuch as now 


cover the heads of thoſe venerable cha- 
raters. Don't you recolle& what fine 


flowing flaxen wigs adorn the heads of 
very young men, and even very little 


boys, in the great gallery at M— Hall? 
Nothing gives one a more ridiculous idea 
of the fluctuation of faſhions, or the falſe 


taſte of adopting in painting ſuch unna- 


tural modes. Thus, the heroes of novels 
written fifty. years ago, appear to us 
abſurd caricatures. However, I do not 
know that there is any evidence of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon's wearing awig. 


Caroline. Oh! indeed, aunt, he cer- 
tainly did; for Sir Hargrave Vollexfen 
wore 
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wore one, and I dare ſay they both 
dreſſed equally faſhionable. Beſides, 
Lovelace complains, in one of his let- 
ters, that his wig was wet through while 
he waited for Clariſſa's letters. : 


Mrs. Woodfeeld. Well, Caroline, we 
will not diſpute on ſo important a point. 
[ find you are minutely well read in 
theſe books, and you therefore muſt 
know, that, with all thoſe faults of tedi- 
oufneſs and repetition, they contain cha- 
racers very ſtrongly diſcriminated, and 
leſſons of the pureſt morality. A great 
critic has ſaid, that the madneſs of Cle- 
mentina is the fineſt piece of painting 
in our language, aſter the King Lear 
of Shakeſpear; and though the impoſ- 
ible perfection of Sir Charles, who 
leems ſo equal to every trial, that we 
forget to be intereſted about him, is to 
many readers diſguſting, yet it 1s not 
ſurely wrong to paint man as he 0/1 
to be, ſince there is a chance of inducing 
him to become, by the ſtudy of ſuch a 

| 5 character, 
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character, better than he is. However, 
we muſt defer any farther diſcuſſion of 
this matter till another time, for here 
comes Samuel with the Parcels from 
London. 


[CaroLinx and ELIZABETH go out, and 


return with books and materials for 


drawing. 


Caroline. Oh, my dear aunt ! how 
much I am obliged to you: What a 
delightful ſet of crayons, and ſuch a nice 
painting box, with pallet and all ſe 
complete! 


Mrs. Woodfeld: I am glad you are 
pleaſed; my dear Caroline. It is an 
ample return to me, when I fee that 
you are intereſted; but, however, you 


ſhall make me another repayment. 


Caroline. To be ſure I will, meſt 
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Mrs. Wootfeld. You ſhall ſuperintend 
the leſſons . of my little Henrietta in 
drawing flowers. Here is the book I 
have purchaſed for her; ànd when ſhe 
has practiſed a little in this, ſhe ſhall 
try to draw flowers from nature, begin? 


ning with the moſt ſimple. 


aroline. My dear aunt, yon could 


teach her much better yourſelf. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. I might teach her a3 
well, perhaps, if I had time to give her; 
but that, unfortunately, I have not; 
The neceſſity I am under of writing, 


_ continually on buſmeſs, occupies molt - 


of thoſe hours which ought- to be dedi- 
cated to the education of my children. 
In you, however, Caroline, I' have an 
excellent ſubſtitute ur this a muſing and 
elegant art; and while you inſtruct Heu- 


rietta, you will find an acquiſition of 


knowledge to yourſelf : And. beſides 
that, you will derive a clearer idea of 
the principles you teach, you will ac- 
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quire an habit of attention and of pa- 
tience, uſeful to yourſelf. 


Caroline. It is very true that I find 
myſelf improved in muſic ſince Eliza- 
beth has been my ſcholar. 


Mrs. Moodfeld. T am afraid thoſe 
ſtudies will be ſuſpended a day or two, 
for theſe books will engage us too 
much to ſuffer us to give our uſual at- 
tention to thorough-baſe. \ Elizabeth 
ſeems quite abſorbed in what ſhe is 
reading already. 


© Elizabeth. It is a narrative ſo intereſt- 
ing that I happened to open upon! 


Mrs. Woodfeld. We will, however, 
leave it for the preſent, or the ſun will 
be too high before we can reach the 
woods, where we will take ſome book of 
poetry to read, and return through the 
fir-grove on the other fide the common, 
to avoid the heat. Take your baſkets 

with 
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with you; perhaps we may find ſome 
ſtrawberries. 1 
| [They go out.] 


Henrietta. Oh! here are ſtrawberries; 
already I have found ſeveral bunches ! 
Andthere a little lower, mamma, among 
that copſe-wood which has lately been 
cut, I ſee the ſame poor children ga- 
thering them who brought thoſe that 
you bought at the door yeſterday. 
Mamma! I think if I gather them it 
will be robbing thoſe poor children, who 
get a little money by ſelling them. 
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Mrs. Woodfeld. It is an 3 
pleaſure to me to ſee you ſo conſiderate, 
my Henrietta; but you ſhall amuſe 
yourlelf with picking them, if it does 
amuſe you; then add your recolte* to 
theirs, and I will become the purchaſer. 
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Elizabeth. I heſe are the ſame chil- 
dren we ſaw the other day ; and I fancy 


* Recolte, gathering, collection. 
f | that 
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that poor old woman, who is fitting on 
one of thoſe faggots, is the grandmother 


they told us they lived with. One of 
the little girls is the moſt intereſting 


creature 


[Mrs. Woobprizrp goes up to the old wo- 
man, converſes with her, and makes her 
a {mall preſent- ELIZABETH and HEN. 
NIE TTA gaze at her with a mixture of 


pity and terror expreſſed in their faces.] 


Elizabeth. Dear mamma! what a 
melancholy fight is a perſon: fo very 


old! 


Mrs. Woodfeld. So very old and ſo 


very poor the ſpectacle is indeed hu- 
miliating and painful. Yet this poor 
old woman, whoſe figure has almoſt loſt 
the traces of humanity, was the: daugh- 
ter of a rich farmer, and was, as I have 
heard other womenofthe neighbourhood 


relate, a great beauty in her time, and 


a celebrated horlewoman. When the 


mind is carried back to thoſe days, it is 


difficult: 


* 


piri 
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difficult to imagine how ſuch a change 
can have taken place. 


Caroline (ſhuddering). I wonder: that 
any perſon ſhould think old "=p deſir- 
able: | 


Mrs. Woodfield. Yet we are ſo con- 
ſtructed, that evils, which at a diſtance 
appear fo inſupportable that death is 
preferable, approach gradually, and we 
ſeem not to.feelthem, If a girl, in the 
bloom of youth, were ſuddenly to be- 
come withered. and decrepid, like that 
very ancient woman, ſhe would pro- 
bably die in deſpair. But of the moſt 
celebrated beauties that ever have been 
ſung in the different ages of the world, 
fome have lived to great ages, and 


To that complexion muſt have come at 
& lan, 


notwithſtanding all the ſtruggles of ex- 
ran vanity; and they have uſually, I 
believe, 
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believe, been as much reſigned to their 
lot, as women who, ſetting out without 
any remarkable perfections, had leſs to 
regret of loſſes in the way. It is for- 
tunate, perhaps, that ſelf-love at firſt 
prevents our being ſenſible of the la- 
mentable change that time makes in the 
perſon. Thoſe who either have, or 
fancy they have been poſſeſſed of un- 


common advantages, take great pains 
to hide the decay of thoſe advantages 
even when their glaſs compels them to 


avow the mortifying truth, and will no 
longer be contradicted by the flattery of 
their maid. But thele efforts generally 
render more conſpicuous the defects 
they attempt to hide. hat is half fo 
abſurd, or excites ſo much juſt ridicule, 
as to ſee a fat woman of five and forty 
or fifty, wich a broad face and a double 
chin, dreſſed in ſome flimſy gauze dreſs, 
which might well become the light figure 
of her youngeſt daughter; with ſtays 
ſo tight, that ſhe can hardly breathe; 
flowers in her hair, and a pound of rouge 
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on her cheeks ? Yet how often do ſuch 


— 


figures preſent themſelves in publick, and 


make themſelves objects of laughter and 
contempt, inſtead of being entitled to 
our reſpect and regard! Theſe poor 
sentlewomen do not confider, that they 
might be veryagreeable women, though 
they cannot be beauties any longer ; and 
that by pretending to what they are not 
they loſe all the eſteem whichthey might 
engage as what they are, and by ſub- 
mitting, like reaſonable beings, to the 
inevitable effects of time. 


Elizabeth. But it is not for ſuch peo- 


ple as thoſe, I am ſorry; I think one ſees 
old ladies as happy as young ones; and 


Jam ſure Caroline and I do not enjoy 
a ball, more than Mrs. Flint and Mrs. 
Wadford do a game at whiſt. How 
eager they always are to begin, and 
how eroſs if any body diſturbs them! 
Jam ſure they are quite as happy as 
girls, eſpecially when they win, and 
talk the game over afterwards. Mamma, 

do 
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do you know I ſhould like, when one 
of thole old ladies is in the midſt of 
her triumph at wining a rubber, and 
pocketing her half crowns with ſo much 
delight, to go up to her, and aſk her 
to give ſome of her winnings to ſuch 
a poor old woman as we have juſt 
ſcen. | 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Elizabeth, the idea 
is admirable. Tell me now, ſuppoſe 
the forms of ſociety would allow you to 
addreſs yourſelf to Mrs. Wadford, for 
example, a perfon of a very awful pre- 
fence, and of no very gentle voice and 
demeanor, how would you ſet about it; 


Elizabeth. I don't think I ſhould be 
in the leaſt afraid; but I would go up 
to her and ſay, © Mrs. Wadford, I am 
glad to ſee you have won a-good deal to- 
night, and Iam come to beg ſome of it 


for a poor old diſtreſſed woman, who is 


incapable of procuring any of the com- 
forts of life, though her great age makes 


them 
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them ſo neceſſary to her. She lives in 
a miſerable. cottage, which does not keep 
out the weather ;—ſhe has only a few 
rags inſtead of clothes, and no nouriſh» 
ing food ;—ſhe has nobody to help her, 


for all her children are dead ; and what 


is yet more diſtreſſing, ſhe has three of 
her grandchildren, - whom the pariſh 
have ſent to her to take care of, when 
he had more occaſion to have ſome 
perſon hired to take care of her;—ſo 
my dear Madam, I am ſure you will give 
her ſomething for a little preſent relief.“ 


Ars. Weoodfeld. Well! your pleading 
would be very good. Now tell me what 
you think would be Mrs. Wadford's 


anſwer. f 


Elizabeth. And you will not be an- 
gry, mamma, and ſay I am ſatirical ? 


Mrs. Woodfeld. No; I give you 
leave to repreſent what you think would 
be her anſwer.. TOON 
Elizabeth. 
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Elizabeth. Then I think ſhe would 
look very red and very crols, and ſay, 
* Mis! I'm really ſurprized at your 
aſking me! Fine times indeed, when 
little chits are ſo forward, and are taught 
to dictate about charity! Upon my word 
Miſs Woodfield, I ſhall take an oppor— 
tunity of telling your mamma.” Then 
ſhe would have finiſhed reckoning her 
money, have tied up her purſe carefully, 
and have put it into her pocket, and 
perhaps be ſhuffling on her cloak. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. And would you, Eli- 
zabeth, be repulſed fo catily ? 


Elizabeth. I think I ſhould addreſs 
her again, and repeat my petition, and 
perhaps bid her think, that ſhe herſelf 
is old, and has the gout and the rheu- 
matiſm, which ſhe finds bad enough 
to bear, even with all manner of com- 
forts about her; how hard then, I would 
ſay, muſt be the ſufferings of a poor de- 
ſolate creature, older and more infirm 

_ -- = Shay 
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than you are, Ma'am, and who has not 
the neceſſaries of life? 


Mrs. Woodfield. Oh! Elizabeth, you 
would ſpoil all by repeating that unfor- 
tunate word 07d. 


Elizabeth. But would it not ſerve her 


right, mamma? 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Perhaps it might; 
but no perſon has a right to intrude 
upon another with diſagreeable truths. 
Mrs. Wadford would tell you, that you 
were a pert girl, and ought to be ſent to 
ſchool and well whipped ; that if people 
were poor, there was a proviſion made 
for them by the pariſh; and if girls were 
encouraged in ſuch impertinence, it 
would ſoon be impoſſible for any mortal 
to have parties, unleſs ſuch diſagrecable 
children were exeluded. Caroline, do 
you think Elizabeth's method would 
tucceed ? 

Caroline. 
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(aroline. Oh! J am ſure it would not. 


Mrs. V/oodfield. Could you not de 
viſe a better? 2 
| * 
Caroline. I would addreſs to her ſome : 5 
pathetic piece of poetry; ſuch as, a 
3 
* Pity the ſorrows of a poor old man;“ 0 
or that which I read the other day in the 24 
Scottiſh poet, repreſenting the calami- 2 
ties of old age and poverty. « 5 
Mrs. Weodfield. J do not exactly recol- « 7 
le& what you mean; repeat to me ſome ” 
: of the verſes that ſtruck you the moſt? : : 
© The fun that overhangs yon Moors, 8 
« Out-ſpreading far and wide, M0 
Where hundreds labour to ſupport neit! 
A hanghty lordling's pride; ſes t] 
« T'veſcen yon weary winter ſun an Þ 
« 'Twice forty times return, = 

And every time has added proofs * wo, 
< 'That man was made to mourn. uot 
WR 


* Second verſe of © Man was mads to mourn” 
a Dirge, from Burn's Poems. 
LOOK 
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* 


© Look not alone on youth ful prime, 
Or manhood's active might, 
« Man then 1s uſeful to his kind, 

« Supported is his right; 


* But fee him on the verge of life, 


With cares and ſorrows worn, 
« 'Then age and * ant—Oh ! ill match 9 pair 7 ? 
„ Shew man was made to mourn. 


% Many and ſharp the num'rous ills 
„ Inwoven with our frame, 
More pointed ſtill we make ourſelves, 
+ Regret, remorſe, and fhame : 
© And man, whoſe heaven-crected face 
„ The ſmiles of love adorn, 
„Man's inhumanity to man 
« Makes countleſs thouſands mourn.” 


Mis. Voodfeld. Alas! my dear girl, 
neither theſe, nor the moſt affecting ver- 
ſes that ever were written, would move 
an heart like that of Mrs. Wadford. 
We have heard, among the fables of an- 
tiguity, that the power of harmony, by 


which poetry and eee have been 
underſtood, 


Fv 
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underſtood, has effected miracles, and 
moved even the ſavages of the wild; but 
an inhuman heart, hardened by ſelfiſh 
policy, is not to be moved; and I would 
ſooner undertake to mollify the un. 
tameable beaſts of the deſert. I believe 
the human heart is no longer reſponſive 
to the ſounds of the ſweeteſt meaſures, 
and that Orpheus himſelf might unite 
poeſy with muſic in vain; three parts in 
four of the world © hear not the voice of 
« thecharmer, charm ſhe ever ſo ſweetly.” 
On Mrs. Wadford, I am ſure, the pathos 
of poeſy or of eloquence would be ex- 
erted in vain ; ſhewould be {till as © 7he 
« deaf adder;” for there 1s only one per— 
ſon ſhe loves in the world, and that one 
is herſelf. Collected thus to a point, 
her affections are very ſtrong ; and it 
muſt be acknowledged, that if they arc 
not diffuſed they are ardent. ; 


Elizabeth. J always diſliked that wo- 
man, ever fince ſhe beat my little dog, 
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who followedus into her odious houſe 
one day, becauſe ſhe fuppoſed he would 
dirt her carpet. 


Mrs. Noodffeld. Her character ! is the 
ſame throughout. J am afraid that your 
project of affecting her feelings in proſe, 
or that of Caroline toaddreſs her in verſe, 
would be equally fruitleſs; and we muſt 
have recourſe to ſome more certain me- 
thod, if we would do any good to the 
ancient grandmother of our little Strau 
berry Girls. 


Elizabeth. Ana, I NERO that all 
poets are diſpoſed to be melancholy. 
What can be more mournful than thoſe 
verſes Caroline repeated; or than a great 
mber of other poems that are the moſt 


celebrated, particularly thoſe of Gray? 


Mrs. TWoodfeld. It is a very juſt remarkʒ 
but the melancholy views given of hu- 
man life by the poets, are eaſily account- 
ed for. The ſame keenneſs of perception 
that makes them poets, awakeus in them 

the 
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the warmeſt reliſh for the enjoyments of 
life, of courſe the moſt poignant feelings 
of its diſappointments. Tremblingly, 
alive, the common lot of humanity too 
often appears infupportable. A man of 


buſineſs, who is occupied in the acquik: | 


tion of money, or in providing the neceſ- 
- faries of exiſtence; loſes his miſtreſs or 
bis wife; but he kaow3that mi ſtreſſs 
and wives are mortal: he gives the uſual 
time to ſorrow, and then returns to the 
common vocations of his life. But a poet 
nouriſhes or aſſuages his grief by telling 
it in harmonious numbers. It is from 
Fence that we fancy poets have a greater 
ſnare of calamity than other people 
whereas, in fact, it is only that they 
poſleſs ſuperior . powers of deſcription. 
Certain, however, it is, that in reading 
the lives of the poets, it appears as if 
they were an affembla e of the molt 
unhappy men that could be collected; 
and ſome, 8 Savage and 
Otway, are rele to have ſuffered the 


moſt terrible extremes of pow rty, even 
op to 
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to famine. A later 1nſtance is that fin- 
gular and unfortunate being, Chatterton, 


Caroline. once looked into his poems 

but the language was ſuch as made it 
impoſſible for me to read them with 
any pleaſure, | 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Nothing, however, is 
more eaſy. I have not got a good edi. 
tion of Chatterton, but I have ſent to 
order one down; I think you will learn, 

with a very little attention, to read his 
bg imitation of old Engliſh, with at leaſt as 
Im much facility as you read the Scottiſh 
of Burns, though, perhaps, the ſubjects 
will be lets agreeable to you. 

Elizabeth. But Burns I cannot read, 
which I have often regretted, face you 
have told me, mamma, that ſome of his 
poems are fo pretty. 


Mrs, Modell. I will read to you 
one of the moſt intereſting, in Engliſh, 
ſave only a few words w ok muſt re- 


main in the original dialect, on account 
E's of 
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of the rhyme : Indeed, except about' 
dozen words; it is already Engliſh. 


'To a MouNTAIN Das v, ON. turning one ' dow: 


with the plough. 


© Small, modeſt, crimſon-tipped flower, 
« Thou'ſt met me in an evil hour; 
For I muſt cruſh, among the ſtoure, 
8 « 'Fhy ſlender ſtem; 
Lo ſpare thee nov, is paſt my power, 
Thou beauteous gem 


* 


Alas! 'tis not thy neighbour ſweet, 
The bonny lark, companion 'meek, 
Bending thee * monyg'the dewy wheat 
“ With fpeckled breaſt, 
W * upward ſpringing, blythe to greet 
n purpling Eaſt. 


£ 


A 


c 


A 


* Cold 3 his bitter-bicing North 
Upon thy early humble birth, 
Yet cheerfully thou ventureſt forth 
„Amid the ſtorm, 
<« Scarce rear'd above the parent earth 
e tender form. 


* 
ea 


* 
* 


- 


A © The Haunting flowers our gardens yield, 
2 High ſheltering woods and walls muſt Hhield; 
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« But thou; beneath the random bield 
Of clod or ſtone, 
. Adorn '{& the rugged ſtubble feld, 


« Unſeen—alone. 


There, in thy ſcanty mantle clad, 
„Thy ſnowy boſom ſun-ward ſpread, 
„Thou lift'ſt thy unaſſuming head 
| „In humble guiſe, 
" Pur now the ſhare uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


* # Such is the fate of ſimple bard, 
„On life's rough ocean luckleſs ſtarr'd, 
2 Unfkilful he, to note the card 
OOf prudent lore, 
„The billows rage, = gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o'er! 


Such fate to ſuffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has ſtriven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 

« To miſery's brink, 
52 Till wrench'd of every ſtay but Heaven, 
He, ruin'd, fink 


* One verſe is omitted, 
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Even thouwho. mourgft the Daiſy's fate; 

That fate is thine---no diſtant date, 

„Stern Ruin's-plough-ſhare drives elate 
Full on thy bloom, 


Till cruſh'd beneath the furrows wei ght 


Shall be thy doom.“ 
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FANNY BENNISON. 


| '” was on a ſultry evening in the 
month of Auguſt, when the heat 
having kept her children within the 

hole day, Mrs. Woodfield accompani- 
ed them forawalk to a farm-houſe, with 
the inhabitants of which ſhe had ſome 
buſineſs. They paſſed through fields 
on their way, in ſome of which the wheat 
was cutting, in others it was already 
cut, and the leaſers were gathering up 
the ſcattered ears. Elizabeth looked 
around for the lovely form of Laviuia, 
as Thomſon has repreſented her; but 
no ſuch figure was to be found among 
the groups of children and old perſous 
difperſed about the Hel, When ſhe 
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ſaw a farmer drive in his herd of hogs 
before theſe unhappy people had gather. 


rd the ſcanty refuſe that was left them; 


when ſhe ſaw their diſappointment, of 
which they did not dare to complain, 
but dejectedly and ſorrowſully left the 


field, ſhe was not only filled with in- 


Cignation, but felt difpoſed to try th 
experiment, Caroline had talked of, with 


the card- playing old Mm and to 


% 7 J 
eve fat), 


© Be not too narrow, huſbandman; but fling 
„ From the full ſheaf, with charitable frealth, 
„The liberal handful. Think, ob ! grateful 
„think 
How good the God of harveſt is to you, . 
* Who pours abundance o'er your flowing 
« fi6cds.! 
While theſe unhappy parthers: if your kind 
„Wide hover round you, like the fow:s of 
= heaven, 
„And aſk their hui ble dole. The various 
*%. WrL$ | 
Of fortune ponder ; think your ſons may want 
5 . now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye 
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such were the reflections Elizabeth 
communicated to her couſin, as, paſſing 


into another field where the reapers 
were yet at work, they ſaw the farmer 
himſelf, an immenſe fat man, without 


his coat, in a red waiſteoat, emulating his 
face, urging his men to exertion, by pro- 
miſing them (as he was afraid of a 


change of weather, and was to finiſh 


that night) a larger ſhare than uſual of. 


that favourite liquor on which he ſeemed 
to have fattened. They, none of them, 
however, appeared to ferve him with 


pleaſure, even thus bribed; but executed 


their taſk, though With alacrity, yet 
without that delight w ith which labour- 


ers work at the harveſt-home of a good 


and confiderate maſter. | 


The farmer hardly noticed the ladies 
as they paſſed. On. their arrival the 
houſe, which was a large old faſhioned 
building, with a court, "ned; cut hollies 
between the door and the farm-yard, 
they were rerejved with as much ſtate 


i * 
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by the miſtreſs-of the: manſion as it ſhe 
had been the lady of the manor, inſtead 


of the tenant of the manor-farm. She 


was ſeated in a great chair in her ample 
kitchen, with two tall maids, without 
their gowns, and with blue linſey a- 
prons, waiting on her, while ſhe dealt 
out. the beer for the labourers who were 
in the field. There was an air of con. 
ſequence. about her. which amazed Ca- 
roline, who had imagined a farmer's wiis 


to be a ſimple and civil being. But Mrs, 
Gooſetray, the dame of this manſion, 


ſeemed to ſuppoſe herſelf as much bet- 


ter than her viſitors, as ſhe was mucl! 


richer. Mrs, Woodfield and her family 
being ſeated, and the little buſineſs of 


paying for ſome corn and poultry ſhe 
had bought, being finiſhed, Mrs. Wood- 
field ſaid, I wiſhed to have ſeen Mr 
Gooſetray, as he is overſeer and church- 
warden, to have aſked lim to allow ſome 
farther relief to poor old Sarah Hobloun.” 
[It was the grandmother to the little 
Strawberry Girls of whom ſhe ſpoke.] 
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Mrs. Gooſetray.. Relisf? more relicf 
for ſhe?—Lord, Ma'am! I woader 70 7 
mould believe che cautof that artful old 
.jade—ſhe wauts for nothing. 


Mrs. Woodfcid.” 1 don't fee how: that 
can well be, Mrs.  Gooſetray ; for the 
pariſh allow her no more than three and 
ixpence.a-week. . 


Mrs. . Goojetray.' Aye, well! and 
enough too. I wonder, for my part, what 
folks would have!—Hhumpht Pd be glad 
to know whether we be to keep the 
paupers to live better than ouriels. 


Mrs. Wooifeld. No, not to live Let- 
ter, good madam, nor io well, but cer- 
tainly to live. | 


Mrs. G oofetray. Why ſo they do, don't 
they? There's that old woman have 
been a more trouble to my maſter thai 
arrow a poor body in our pariſh; tor 
bevauſe ſhe have once lived better for- 
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ſooth, and ad a farm on her own, why 
ſhe expects to live ſtill as though ſhe was 
; wel! % do. But, as I ſays to my maſter, 
what is that to we? be we to. notice 
that ? and han't we enough to do with 
Paupers, and ſich * that we be forced 


Mrs. Woodfield ſeeing it in vain to 
contend with ignorance and avarice ſo 
Invincible, flengly determined to ſpeak 
in favour of the unfortunate poor crea 
ture (whom ihe could not herſelf help 
to the extent of her wiſhes) to a 1 
trate in the neighbourhood, and was 
Tiling to go, when a young man about 
eighteen, pale, and to all appearanc: 
far gone in a conſumption, opened a 
Goor near ker, and, without lifting his 
eyes from ſome papers he held in bis 
hand, advanced ſlowly to the table by 
Which Mrs. Gooſetray ſat, and, putting 
them down, was retiring, when looking 
up he ſaw ſome ladies who were ſtran- 

gers, 
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gers, and, a faint bluſh overſpreading 
his languid countenance, he retired pre- 


cipitately the way he came. 


Mrs. Pood field. (ſtrucꝶ with the dejec- 
fron and diſeaſe that he ſeemed to ſuffer un- 
der). Is that your fon, Mrs. Gooletray t 


Mrs. Gooſetray. My ſon, indeed! No, 


a thank you, Ma'am. I have but one 


fon, he as has Fullwood farm, and not 
quite ſuch a poor-looking {caramouch 


neither as that. 


Mrs. Woodfeeld. I beg your pardon; 


I had forgot. But this young man 
ſeems unwell; he is ſome relation of 


yours, I 31 


Mrs. Gooſetray. Relations yes, one 


has always enough of they, as I lays 
ſometimes to my huſband. But for my 
hare, if they be no more no profitable 


than Billy Benniſon and his ſiſter, I had 
$uil as lief be without um. 


Mrs. 
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M. Woojietd. He bas a ſiſter ten 


Mrs G »/etray. Yes, indeed; juſt 
ſuch a poor mopus for a woman, as this 
is for a man; but their father was my 
huſband's brother-in-law; he was a par- 
ſon, and comed down here ſome years 
agon to be curate, and ſo he and one of 


my maſter's ſiſters made a match on't- 
He got ſomething of a living; or ſome 


ſuch thing, in London, and did pretty 


well, till about two years or ſo agone, 


and then a died not worth a hundred 
pounds, aud left my maſter's ſiſter with 
them there two children. The boy had 
been brought up a ſcollard to be fure, 
and the girl to do nothing; fo what was 
to be done? Maſter gived a matter of 


twenty pounds (unknown to me) to put 


Miſs prentice to a mantua-maker, for 
her mother died broken hearted, hali-a- 
year or ſo ater the parſon, and the boy 
went out to write for the lawyers ; but 


they've both been made ſo much of, 
that now it ſcems they can't bear work 
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nor confinement, nor I don't know what 
not I, ſo as her miſtreſs was afraid Fan- 
ny would die with her, and Bill he 
vas of no uſe in lawyer Tearſkin's office, 
bin as he had got a diſorder, I forgot 
what they calls it, upon his cheſt, by 
writing ſo much. Wy maſter; though 
he's none ſo near a-kin to um neither, 
agreed (for, as I tells un, a have more 
money nor wit) to give um the run 
here of our houſe for country air, and I 
have made um ufeful; for it is a rule 
with me to have no more cats than catee 
mice, as the proverb lays. 


Mrs. Woo: eld. And what a 
ments have you found for n young 
people? 


Mrs. Gooſetray. Why, firſt and ſore- 
moſt, I fet Madam Fan to make up a 
brown patiyſway ſilk that I've had by 
me this nine years, and then to mend a 
pair of ſtays, and new-body and ſlee ve 
wy ſtriped cotton, and my yellow and 
| | white 
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white Mancheſter, and to turn my blue 
riding habit, which is as good as new, 
only a little moth- caten from lying by; 
and then, as I had. no more clothes to 
buſy her upon, I got my quilting frame 
out, and ſhe have quilted me as beauti- 
ful a /ay/ock Nuff petticoat as you'd wiſh 
to lay your eyes upon; and ſince ſhe've 
finiſh'd that, I've ſet her at a quilt made 
of pieces as I've been begging and ſaving 
theſe five years; ſhe've almoſt done it, 
and I affure you that it will be a good 
Job; and1 warrant I could not buy ſuch 
a quilt for twenty hiVings. 


Mrs. Weedfeld. Indeed ihe ſcems not 
10 have been idle; but the young man 
bow have you found employment for 
—_— 


Mrs. Goofeiray. Oh! why as to that, 
we wer'n't at no loſs; for, you know, 
maſter have had long accounts asſteward 
to young Squire Melfort, who is juſt 


coming of age. M aſter was employed 
by 


by lay 
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by lawyer Trickman, who was a ſort of 
guardian, and now thele things were to 
be ſettled, there was a power of Papers, 
dye ſee, to put to rights, for maſter is 
no great ſcribe ; and ſo as there is like 
to be a law ſuit, it ſeems atween lawyer 
Trickman and the young Squire, maſ- 
ter, you ſee, caunot be too careful, and 
Billy Benniſon is getting all them there 
matters to right for un. 


Mrs. Weodfeld. It is very lucky in- 
deed that you have found ſuch employ- 
ment for both theſe diſtreſſed youngpeo- 
ple but, perhaps, if their health ad- 
mit of it, you may not be averſe to their 
procuring ſome. little employment. elſe- 
where. If the young woman will come 
to me, I will endeavour to find ſome 
eaſy work in mantua-making for her, 
and perhaps I may alſo have ſome writ- 
ing, ſuch as copying of letters and pa- 
pers on buſineſs, to give to her brother 
to copy for me. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Gooſetray. Oh, Lord!” to 3 


ſure; if they can find work while they 


ſtays with us, why ſo much the perter 


Mrs. Woodfeld. L peak to he 
young perſon, the fiſter of the geatle- 
man I ſaw? 


Mrs. Goo ſeir ray. Gentleman, indeed 
God bleſs us all — Now, Madam, ! 
muſt juſt mention one thing, and that is, 
that if ſo be as you can find ſome little 
matter of employment for this here boy 
and girl, that you would not go for to 
ſay, nor to put in their heads, that they, 
being born a ſort of gentlefol ks, are bad 
olf to work. for their living, and ** ch. 


Mrs. Woot eld. No, no, Mrs. Gooſe- 
tray ; I Wall ſay nothing to make them 
diſcoatented. with their ſituation, —of 
that be aſſured. 


The purpoſe of Mrs. Woodfield was 
to procure an opportunity of ſpeaking 
IO 
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to theſe unfortunate young people, of 
whoſe ſituation her converſation with 
the farmer's wife had given her the.moſt 
deplorable idea. Mrs. Gooſetray now 
went to the. foot of the airs, and, in a 
loud voice, called, Fan, Fan! here girl 
you be wanted: Come down, I ſay, 
directly.“ In a few moments, a very 
young woman appeared, whofe coun- 
tenance bore a-ſtrong reſemblance to 
that of the youth; ſhe. did not ſeem ſo 
unhealthy, but the deepeſt dejection was 
viable on her countenance. Trembling 
and pale, ſhe approached her- vnfeeling 
relation, at whom ſhe ſeemed to be in 
the greateſt awe and terror, and who 
thus ſpoke to her. 


Mrs, Gooſetray. Come hither, gut; 
why what ?—ane your feet tied toge- 
ther? I wonder what you're afear'd on. 
Here's Madam Woodfield thinks ſhe 
can. find tum-mot for. thee. to > do—dolt 
hear? 


Fanny 
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Fanny Benniſon (caſting a look of min. 
gled apprehenſi on and acknowledgment at 
Mrs. Woodfeld).. 1 am very much non, 
ed to the lady's 


Mrs. | Woodfeld (much intereſted by th 
modeſt and innocent appearance of the 
young woman). Perhaps, Miſs Benniſon, 
you might make it convenient to go 
home with me this evening; I will have 
a bed made up for you for the time you 
remain with me, as I underſtand you 
are not in perfect health, and it may per- 
haps fatigue you too much to go to my 
houſe and return licher every day. 


Funny Benniſon. You are very confi. 
- derate, Madam—but—T am ſure I ſhall 
be too happy to obtain your cn 
ment—but only 


Mrs. Gooſetray ( angrily). But—and. 
only and but—Pray, Mg, what does 
all them airs mean? 


Fanny 


I 


Ps 
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| Fanny Benniſon. It is on account of 
my brother, Ma'am, that I heſitated. 


II e brother (he buz/t into tears) 
is ſo very ill, that juſt now, in this bufy 


ple to do for him, and if I am not by 
he neglects himſelf; and, as ] think he 
has not long to live, I cannat bear to 
leave him alone to his melancholy 


thoughts, 


Mrs. Woodfeld. I hope he is not fo 


bad as your fears repreſent him to be. 


But if it give you pain, you ſhall not 
quit him; J will ſend the work hither, 
and if you will walk with me a little 
way this evening, Iwill inform you what 
1 wiſh to have done. 


Mrs. Coofetray. Aye, aye, there, go 
you along; I ſhall have the kitchen full 


of the harveſters in a min- nut, and you'll 


be better out of the way. 


There needed little preparation, and 
Fanny Benniſon, cncouraged by the eaſy 
gentleneſs 
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gentleneſs of Mrs. Woodfield, and the 
compaſſionate looks and civil attention 
of the young people, regained ſome de. 
gree of compoſure, as by the light of 
the harveſt moon, which was now riſen, 


they took their way by the {ide of the 


river towards home. 


Mrs. Woodfield then drew from the 
young woman a confeſſion of her ſor- 
rows. Ah! Madam,” ſaid ſhe, our 
fituation is indeed hard, but I will not 
murmur, for certainly it might have 
been worſe. While my poor father 
lived, perhaps we were too delicately 
brought up for our ſlender expectations. 
He was ſo fond of us both, poor dear 
man ! and ſo proud of my brother's ad- 
vancement, while he was able to keep 
kim at Oxford, that he did not love to 
remember, that if he died we had no- 
thing. His life appeared to te a good 
one. His friends made him a great many 
promiſes of preferment, and upon the 
ſtrength of thoſe expectations, though 
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ke continued to live with the - greateſt 
cconomy, yet it made kim eaſy about 
the future, and prevented his placing 
my poor dead brother in ſome other way 
of liſe : for after my father died, Wil- 


liam had no longer any friends, either 


to ſupport him at Oxford, or to procure 


him any fellowſhip, or ſome other pro- 
viſion, which my father had hopes of 
getting for bum by their means. It is 
true, that, notwithſtanding the expence 
ok William's being there, and the edu- 
cation my father beſtowed upon me, my 
dear parents had ſaved a little money; 


but the long illneſs of my poor father, 


who, though only about forty years old, 
was ſtruck with the palſy many mouths 
before we loſt him, and the languiſhing 
illneſs my dear, dear mother fell iato 
immediately after his death, and which 


ended in our being deprived of her too, 


naturally exhauſted their little ſavings 
—and—{(fobs here broke her voice) and 
when this laſt dear parent was taken 
from us, we had hardly enough-to 
bury her by the fide of my father !” 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Woodfeld. Compoſe yourſelf, 
my dear Miſs Benniſon; let us try to 
look forward. 


Fanny Benniſon. Do not imagine, 
Madam, that the change we have expe- 


rienced effects me for my own ſake. I 


know the tenderneſs of my parents in- 
duced them to bring me up in a higher 
ſtyle than I had any pretenſions to; but 
my brother's ſituation breaks my heart; 
—to ſee all the-proipe his underſtand- 
ing and his education -opened to him 
blaſted, and to think that he, has not one 
friend to countenance him, not oue to 
ſave him from the fad drudgery of being 
a copying clerk, by which he does not 
earn enough to enable him to exiſt 


Mrs. Moodfteld. Come, come, I muſt 


not have you give way to deſpondence, 


my young friend; perhaps ſomeching 
may be done for your brother. I a:lure 
you Iam deeply intereſted for you both, 
but my power individually is nothing; 

| Lowever, 
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however, I have connexions whom TI 
can, I think, engage in favour of a young 
man fo unhappily circumſtanced: But 
Jam much afraid, that while he con- 
tinues 10 work as Mrs. Gooletray repre. 
ſents, the country air will not produce 
ſo favourable a change in his health as 
might otherwiſe be expected. 


Fanny Benniſon (deeply fightngh. T need 
not ſay to you, Madam, how ill his pre- 
ent ſituation muſt agree with a mind 
like his; under the idea of an obliga- 
tion beſtowed by Mr. and Mrs. Gooſe- 
tray, of which to be fure we hear a great 
deal, we both in reality work harder 
than we did at our reſpective employ- 
ments in London. But {till I wiſh my 
poor dear William to remain a little 
longer, and eſpecially during this 
dreadfully-hot weather; for merely to 
breathe the air of the country, and 
to have the advantage of freſh milk, | 
muſt be beneficial. In London, at 
the office! of the lawyer who employs 
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im, I have never ſeen him lately, with: 
 eut believing that every time I took 


leave of him would be the laſt that 


I ſhould ever ſee him. My hope now 
is, Madam, if you will be fo very good 
as to employ znd recommend me, that 


J may be able, dy dint of continual la- 


bour, to pay for our board, and to re- 
leaſe him from the conſtant toil he now 
undergoes, which indeed, the doors - 


ſay, was the cauſe of his illneſs at firſt, 
by obliging him to fit ſo much, and to 
lean with his breaſt againſt a deſk, 


Mrs Woodfeld. Well, you ſhall not 


go any farther to-night, leſt you ſhould 


Pe late Home, Return, and make your” 
{elf as eaſy as you can, and endeavour 


to relieve the ſpirits of + your brother. 


will contrive to *ſend for you both to- 
morrow, and. perhaps; by talking with 


him, I may be better enabled to judge 


what fituation will beſt ſuit- him. 


The poor girl, with an heart ſo over- 
flowing with gratitude that ſhe was un- 
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able to expreſs its emotion, now took 
leave; and Mrs. Woodfield, greatly af. 
fected by what ſhe had heard, walked 
penfively along the path, gazing at the 
water on which the moon-beams fell 
with undulating luſtre. © And this,” 
{aid ſhe to herfelf, “this is the end of 
all the ſolicitude Which the father of 
theſe poor young people gave to their 
education! So fink in friendleſs obſcuri- 
ty, all the hopes that they had been 
taught to cherith of fature competence! 
Alas! how many people are there who 
periſh unlamented and unknown, for 
F whom the fond heart of parental ten 
F derneſs has throbbed with the moſt flat- 
tering expectations!“ Tears filled her 
eyes, as ſhe caſt them on the three girls. 
who were walking lowly before her, as 
if infected with a portion of her melan- 
choly. She was conſcious of the impro- 
priety of too frequently preſenting to 
young minds gloomy. and diſcouraging 
proſpects of human life; and ſhe endea- 
voured to ſhake off the weight that hung 
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upon her ſpirits, and to give the con- 
verſation a more cheerſul turn. But 
efforts to force gaiety, ſeldom or never 
ſucceed. The queſtions of her niece and 
ber daughters, Who all appeared greatly 
intereſted in the fate of Fanny Benniſon, 
ſerved rather to increaſe than diſſipate 
the heavineſs of her ſpirits. Still, how- 
ever, as the beſt way to counteract the 
effect, not only of the little mournful 
ſtory ſhe had liſtened to, but of the 
general penſiveneſs- of the ſcene, added 
to the languor that follows an hot au- 
tumnal day, Mrs. Woodfield told them 
what ſhe propoſed. doing towards the 


alleviation of thoſe ſorrows for which 


they all expreſſed ſo much concern. 
And having at length ſatisfied their 
_ earneſt enquiries, ſhe defired;-in order 


to change the converſation, or at leaſt to 


give it a turn leſs really painful, that 


cach ſhould repeat ſome little piece of 


peotry that might lately have ſtruck 


: them e to engage them to learn it. 
Aſter 
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After a moment's pauſe, Caroline 


choſe, as moſt accordant to the ſcene, 
and to her ſtate of mind, the following 


Sonnet, from thoſe beautiful little pieces 


of poetry lately publiſhed by Mr ' 


Bow les : 


„While lowly wanders thy ſequeſter'd ſtream, © 


«* Wenſbeck, the moſſy-ſcatter'd rocks among, 


In faney's ear ſtill making plaintive ſong, 


* To the dark woods above, that, waving, 
i ſeem 
To bend o'er ſome-enchanted ſpot; re- 
« movd © 
From life's vain coil, I liften to the wind, 


* And think I hear meek ſorrow's plaint, re- 


« elin'd | 
„ O'er the forſaken tomb of one ſhe lov'd. 


Fair fcenes! ye lend a pleaſure long un- 
*Enown | 


To him who paſſes weary. on his way, 
The farewel tear, which now he turns to pay? 


„ Shall thank you; and whene er of plea- 
« 3zures flown, 


His heart ſome long-loſt image would renew, 
* Delightful haunts he will remember you! 


Elizabeth, avowing. her inferiority 
both in choice and manner to hercouſin, 
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yet ventured to repeat, ſince her mo- 
ther would not excuſe her, the follow. 
ing addreſs to the Moon : ; 


1 


ow 


11 


Ft 


64 


cc 


ct 


Ch of the filver bow! by thy pale beam 

Alone and penſive I delight to ſtray, 

And watch thy ſhadow trembling in the 
« ſtream, | 

" Or mark the _ elouds that croſs thy 
© Way. 


And, while I gaze, thy mild and penfive 


« light 

1 Cheds a. ſoft calm 2 my troyb! ed 
« breaſt, 

And oft T think, fair planet of the night 

„ That in thy orb the wreiched may have 
e | | 

8 he ſufferers of the earth perhaps may go, 


Releas'd by Geath, to thy benignant 


4 
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—_ the ſad children of deſpair and woe 

Forget in thee their-cup of ſorrw here, 
Ah! that J ſoon may reach thy world ſerene, 
Foor wearied piigrim in this tolling ſcene ! 
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Ir was about a month after the laff 


converſation before Mrs. Woodfield 
had completely ſacceeded in placing the 


Wo young people, Fanny Benniſon and 


her brother, in fituations much more 
fortunate than. ſhe had even hoped to 
meet with. The young man, whoſe 
health was eſtabliſhed by the advice of 
an excellent phyſieian whom Mrs. 
Woodfield had engaged to attend him, 
was received as ſecretary, by a gentle- 
man who was going to Italy on avoyage 
of pleaſure and inſtruction, and Who 
wanted an intelligent perſon to accom- 
peu and Write tor him. Fanny was 

taken 
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taken by a lady advanced in years to 
read to her, and attend on her; and Mrs, 
Woodfield had very ſoon the pleaſure 
of hearing that both the brother and 
Hſter acquitted themfelves ſo much to 
the ſatisfation of the two friends to 
whom ſhe had recommended them, that 
they ſeemed to have found protectors 
£ rhe relt of their Ives. 


The ſucceſs of bo 8 exer- 
aions in favour of the unſortunate, was 


=. N N rNe i iteart: A Ni X/ 1 * 
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and conſoled her for many vexations 
Which ſometimes weighed on her ſpirits. 
ſhe had lately heard from her brother, Co- 
lonel Cecil, who had been wounded in the 
knee, andthere were apprehenſions enter- 
tained that hewould be lame for life. Ste 
had not however told Caroline the whole 
of her apprehenhions ; for fo much was 
her character changed by the pains Mrs. 
Woockheld had taken to teach her to 
reflect, and by being detached from 
thoſe ſcenes of thoughtlels _— 
that 
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2 


chat had rendered her heart inſenſible by 
diſtracting her underſtanding, that her 
temper was now more likely to be in- 
jured by extreme ſenſibility chan to 


want it. 


Anxiety for a brother ſhe loved, with 
other domeſtic uneafineſs; had at length 


ſo far affected Mrs. Woodfield's health, 


that it became abſolutely neceſſary for 


her to follow the advice of a medical 


friend, and. to go for a few weeks to the 5 
„ 


This ſhe more readily complied wich, 
as within five or fix miles of her houſe 
was one of thoſe retired bathing- places 
where in valids find it convenient to re- 
fort, to avoid the expence and noiſe t 


thoſe that are frequented as much for 


pleaſure as health; 


Thither, therefore, Mrs, Woodfield 
and her three. girls repaired, about the 


middle of September. The days were - 


K 5 ſhortening, 
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ſhortening, and the yellow hues of au- 
tumn already touched the woods they 


Text. In their garden, the moſt beauti- 


ol flowers were faded; bardly a few 
white ſpangles cc on Flenrietta's 
favourite jeſſamine, which grew againſt 
the parlour window. The roſes, and 
even the carnations, which had rendered 
their ſhrubbery and borders fo gay, 
were now fu cceeded by the unintereſting 
Michaelmas daiſy, the broad ſtaring 
China aſter, che tawdry. ſun-Hower, or 
the holyoak; flowers which, like ſome 


characters in human life, are ſhewy but 


worthleſs, and that hardly compenſate, 
by their glaring colours, for the pain 
they give us in reminding us that they 


are the daſt in the annual proceſlion of 


flowers. 


The ſea proſpects had all the charms 
of novelty. The rocks, that bounded 
the ſhore, were ligh, and afforded an 
extenſive horizon. Beneath them was 


a2 broad belt of ſhingles—ſtones that 
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nature ſeems to have collected as the 


eſt defence againſt the incroaching 
ocean, which continually beats upon 
them, poliſhing their rugged ſurfaces, 


and throwlng them up in ſteep ridges. 
The bedfof the waves was a hard and 
level ſand, which, when they ebbed, 
afforded a. dry and delightful walk of 


ſome: miles. It was here that, early on 


the morning after their arrival, the little 
party took their _: 


Mrs. Woodfeeld. 3 is as a 


enraptured with a walk by the ſea fide, 
as if it were the firſt ſhe had ever taken. 


Caroline. And I am as much cap- 


tivate4 with it as if it were entirely new 
to ne. 


Mrs. ] vodfeld. It has often been 


laid, that a ſea view is monotonous, and 
offers nothing but a repetition of the 


fame objects, at high or low water; 


moorh in a calm, or roughened by 


winds. 
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But I think it bas much more 
variety. 
than thoſe ſhades of purple, blue, and 
green, mingling inſenfibly with each 
other, like the ſoft ſhadows of the rain- 
bow, while ſuddenly breaking beyond 


them is a dark maſs of ſhadow, the re- 
flection ofclouds above, and then, as far 


as the horizon, the molt dazzling bright. 
neſs. There is hardly an hour that 


does not preſent ſome new and beauti- 


ful appearance; and, fo little am I weari- 
ed with continually looking on the lea, 
that it is to me the object of all others 
the moſt amuſing. 


Eliæubeth. But IT think, mamma, J 
ſhould like to ſee large ſhips, and dit- 


ſerent kinds of veſſels. 

Mrs. Woodfeld. I, on the contrary, 
am content to ſee them paſs at a diſtance: 
Wherever large veſſels approach the 
ſhore, there muſt be a deep harbour, 
formed by ſome river that empties itſelf 


into 


What can be more beautiful 


nto 
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nto the ſea;ofcourſe the ſhore is mud - 


dy, and at low water not only ugly but 


offenſive. Beſides, I fhould be ſorry 
to have this pure air polluted by the 


imell of all thoſe things uſed about ſhip- 
ping; and to exchange the chirping of 
the ſea-ſnipes, or even the harſher cry 
of the ſea-gulls and cormorants, or the 
tinkling ſheep-bell we now hear from 
the downs, for the ſcreams of the hor- 
rible women that frequent ſea-ports, 


the buſtle of ſailors, the noiſe of draw- 
ing up anchors,” quarrelling, {wearing, 


crying, and a thouſand unpleaſant ſounds 
that are always heard in a port. 


Caroline. A fleet is, certainly a moſt 
beautiful fight. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Certainly ; the moſt 
beautifut that the ingenuity of man has 
formed. Yet the ſpectacle of a fleet of 


forty ſhips of war, which T once faw, 


however magnificent as a ſight, convey- 


ed to my mind only painſul ideas. I 
| figured 
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figured to myf lf how many of thoſe 
brave thoughtleſs beings, who were now 
rending the air with ſhouts of triumph 
proud of the fplendor of that ſhew of 
Which every one conſidered himſelf as 


a part, aud elatc with the grandeur of 
bis country, whoſe ſtrength lies in its 
navy, would within a few days, perhaps, 
become mangled carcaſes for the prey 


of the monſters of che deep, and dye, 
with their blood, the waves over which 
they were now {6 gaily bounding ; anflic- 


ting, at the ſame time, equal evils. on 


an equal or more conſiderable number 
of human beings, whom they never ſaw 


before, and with whom they have no 
manner of quarrel. 


Caroline. But, my dear aunt, if every 
body reaſoned in this manner, there 


would be no wars. 


Mrs . Y/oogfeld. And ifthere were not! 
1 | Caroline. 
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Caroline. Why then there would be 
no occaſion fox Fixher Armies or navles- 


Mrs. Woodfeld, And what . 
there be in that to lament ? 


Caroline. Dear aunt, I don't know: 
But other nations would fall upon us 
| any deſtroy | us if we had neither.” 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Not if 1 nations 

would be equally reaſonable, and learn 
that there is nothing to be obtained by 
our cutting each other's throats. Good 

God ! when I reflect one the calamities 
and the expences of war, aad the little 
advantage that has ever been gained by 
it, J own ] am aſtoniſhed at the mad 
neſs of man! Lind, | 


Flizabeth. But, mamma, there have 
always been wars. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. And one bluſhes, as 

a human being and as a Chriſtian, to 
trace thoſe wars to their ſources. 

Henrietta. 
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Henrietta. But, mamma, is it not tree 


that the Engliſh have always been glo- 
rious about fighting? Oh! how I like 


to hear of Edward the Black Prince, and 
his making the Ki ing of France ride by 


him upon a black poney, and to fee his 


picture in your great Hiſtory of England, 


patting the head of a fierce lion. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Really, Henrietta, 
your 1deas of glory are worthy a little 
amazon, but they are not quite correct. 
The Black rüde who, from the cha- 


racter that is given of him, was undoubt- 


edly one of the beſt of our Princes, was 


ſo far from waking his illuſtrious pri- 


ſoner ride by him upon a black poney, 
that he himſelf took the poney, (if there 
was a poney in queſtion,) and gave to 


tbe captured King a beautiful horle, 
richly capariſoned. The evening after the 


battle he waited on the King of France 
at table, and generouſly endeavoured 
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to conſole him under his misfortunes; 


thus a taching to his character, as a man, 
praiſe infinitely ſuperior. to that of a 


mere conqueror. But, however, Hen- 


rietta, whatever paſſion for the. glory of 


your country you have caught from 
ſtudying your little hiſtories of En- 
gland, and from looking at the imagina- 
ry reſemblance of our Kings! in my great 
Rapin, J aſſure you, that the laurels of 


Britannia by no means compenſate 
for her ſcars. 


Elizabeth. Mamma, at a geat diſ- 


tance I obſerve one, two, three, four, 


five, fix, ſever large ſhips! are they 
mips of war? 


Mrs. Woodfeld. 1 am no judge of 
them, even if I ſaw them nearer; at 
this diſtance it is impoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh what they are. Indeed I can but 
Juit diſcern them with my glaſs : Do 


they go wy or down the. Channel ? 
Caroline. 
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Caroline. 
up or down? 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Do they go to the 
Eaſt or the Weſt? 


Carolins. Let me conſider which is 
the Eaſt. Oh! IE know ; they. go to 
the Eall, 


Mrs. Wood eld. They are then going 
up the Channel, and are probably mer. 


Chant” ſlilps, under convoy, going, to 
the port of London. 


Caroline. Perhaps from the Welt In. 


dies; for now I ſee. eleven. or. twelve 
£ "ny ſtill farther off. Ah! how glad 
muſt the paſſengers be that they are ſo 
near England! I remember I was, when 
1 only came from France. 


Elizabeth. Becayſe you were ſick at 


fea, but not becauſe you were glad to 
leave France. 
Caroline 


How do. you. mean, zunt, 


Car 


turn t 


ſure I 
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Caroline. But {till it is pleaſant to re- 
turn to one's own country; and I am 


ſure I ſhould think ſo, were I coming 
from the Welk Indies. 


Henrietta. Do you know, mämma, 
I faw a very great bird dart dowa to 
the water and leize a fiſh, which he 
ſeemed to freallow | in a moment ? | 


Mrs. Woos elf. It was a cormorant. 
Thoſe ſea-gulls are fiſhing too; every 
now and then you ſee them dip into a 
ring wave. To what numerous tribes 
of birds the ſea gives food! If you look 
along the ſands, you willſee another fort 
of bird, watching, as the tile retires, 
for ſhrimps, young crabs, aud other mi- 
aute fiſhes, or rather ſea inſects, which 
the waves leave. 


Henrietta. And where do they find 
trees to build their neſts upon? | 


Mrs. Woodfield, Do alt birds. en 
build on trees? 


Henrietta, Yes, I believe fo. 
1 | Mrs. 
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Mrs. Woodfeld. You have already 


forgotten, then, that larks build on the 


ground,  {wallows- under the -eaves of 
houſes, and ſand-martins, as well as 
ſome other birds, in the holes of: rocks 


or neglected buildings. Sea birds build 
in the chaſms of the. cliffs; ſo do the 


daws which we hear cawing above our 


heads; but theſe chuſe only the higheſt 
chalky rocks, where they hope, but in 


Vain, to be ſecure from the cruel and 
yieiels robberies Of. man. 


Henrietta. Why ſurely, mamma, it 
is not poſlible for any body to take them 
from thence. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. One would believe 


To ; but J have often ſhuddered to ſee a 
party of boys engaged in the perilous 
exploit of robbing theſe neſts. They 
faſten a ſtick horizontally to a rope, 


which two or three- of them ſecure to 
the top of the rock by means of a ſtrong 
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ſtake or an iron crow ; one of them gets 
aſtride on the ſtick, and is let down the 


ſide of the cliff, to which he clings with 
his hands .and knees; the breaking or 
giving way of the rope, or one falfe ſtep, 


would precipitate him many fathoms 
on a maſs of flints, where he muſt be 
daſhed into a thouſand pieces. Yet this 


hazard theſe unthinking creatures incur 
for a prize ſo worthleſs, that when they 
have got the miſerable neſtlings, they 
{ell them to the firſt paHlenger they 
meet for an halſpenny, or, in defauſt 
of finding a purchaſer, wring their 


necks of--but 100 ſtriking a reſemblance 
has ſuch folly, to many of the purſuits 
that engage creatures wiſer then theſe 
poor fiſhermen's boys !—But remark. 
the porpulles ; I ſee three of them play- 
ing near the boats: I believe we ſhall 
have a ſtorm this evening; there is 
every prognoſtic of it on the ſea, beſides 
the appearance of thoſe fiſh, which al- 


Ways 
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ways denote it. We had better not ge 
farther, as theſe ſqualls from the lea, at 
this time of the year, are fudden and 
violent. Elizabeth, can you recolleq 


no defcription of the ſea which you 


have read lately? 


Flizabeth. I believe I can; it is in 
Cowper. | 


Mrs. WWoodfeld. | Repeat it. 


« Ocean exhibits, fathomleſs and broad, 

Much of power and majeſty of God ; 

He ſwathes about the ſwelling of the deep, 

That ſhines and reſts, as infants ſmile ard 

Dag? if, 435 

« Vaſt as it is, it anſwers, as it lows, 

„The breathings of the lighteſt air chat 
© hlows: g | 

« Curling and whit'ning over all the waſte, 

« 'The riling waves obey th* increaſing blaſt, 

„ Abrupt and horrid as the tempeſt roars, 
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% 'Thunders and flaſh upon the ſtedfaſt ſhores, 


„ Till he that rides the whirlwind checks the 
«ves. „ 
Them ali the grorld of waters ſleeps again. 
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Before they could reach their lodg- 
*ngs the wind roſe, and dark clouds 


gathered over the ſea, while the tops of 


the waves began to curl and whiten, as 
they rolled toward. the ſhore; and, as 
the clouds were. ſwiftly driven along, 
the ſea in ſome places aſſumed a deep 
green hue, and in others a dull purple: 3 
the ſea birds forſook their fiſhing, and 
flew, ſhrieking, towards their rocky 
aſylums. 


This continued without much in- 
ereaſe, however, till the fun ſunk, fiery 
and half obſcu red by brown and purple 
ſpots and wandering clouds, beneath 
the horizon, tinging the air with that 


red and lurid appearance which always 


foretells violent winds. It was not yet, 
however, 40 ſtrong but that Mrs. 
Woodfield and her children determined 
on taking their ſhort evening's walk. 
Early in the morning, the fiſhermen of 
the village, which 1 only ten or 

| twelve 
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twelve boats, had gone out in purſuit 
of herrings and whitings. Before noon, 
their little veſſels, the white fails ap. 
pearing like feathers on the broad blue 
ſea, had been almoſt invifible, from the 
diſtance they had gained; and ſoon af. 
terwards they were out of fight. The 
wind was againſt their returning, and as 
the ſtorm came on, their mothers and 
wives were aſſembled on the high 
grounds, in hopes of diſtinguiſhing their 
returning lalls. 


Mrs Woodfield, who, from the con- 
verſation of the old men on ſhore, and 
the anxiety they expreſſed, began to 
feel very apprehenſive for the mariners 
of the village, defied the increaſing 
wind, which now blew almoſt an hurri- 
cane, to go to an PT Work, from 
his \ Was in Wopes of Alte verisg thei 
diſtant boats ; but darkneſs and tempeſt 
fcowled over the fea, and it appeared as 
if the two elements of fire and water 
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were mingling together in dreary con- 
fuſion. The women now ſurrounded 
her, ſome expreſſing their apprehenſions 
in terms of exaggerated terror, and 
others endeavouring to appear more 
courageous, and relating how on ſuch 
and fuch a night they. were ſure the 


ſtorm WAS W orie, and yetno harm came 
of it. 


Being too little verſed in this matter. 
to be able to afford comfort to the 
anxious group, Mrs. Woodfield and her 
family retired to their ſmall lodging, 
but were ſoon-alarmed by the merealing 


violence of the tempeſt. 

rs | 

32 1 — thunder now ſeemed to 
. rival the fury of the winds; and floods 
m Wh of fire mingled with the rain, that drove 
d, in torrents fo violent, that it ſeemed. 
eir 


eſt 
las 
ter 
ere 


L | beem 


as if the ſea itſelf were ru ſhing on the 
land. Could the danger of the poor 
men who were out, and the agonies of 
the women who belonged to them, have 
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beena moment difinified from her ming. 


Are you 
there would have been ſometking of 
tion OL 
fublime horror in this war of elements, 
But her ſolicitude for theſe unhappy I 


people ſuffered her not to feel any other 
ſenſations than terror and pity. The 
women now endeavoured to hang out 
lights, that might guide the boats to the 


but it 45 
ther, anc 


landing-place; but ſuch power had the | w : 
wind, that it was impoſſible, by any con- 1 
tri vance, to prevent their lights going Carol 
cut. In looking towards the ſea, it ſome- il. .. 
times ſeemed itſelf. on fire; for the FRY 
lightniag ran along it, and he tops of 
the white foaming waves appeared tobe Mrs. F 
tinged with flame. Shuddermy, and Mocha ci 
buddling round their mother, the three 4) toget 
girls ſat filent and pale; and when the ore che 
hour of repoſe came, intreated that they 3 
might ſtill be allowed to remain where Henry 
they were. o, e. 
> ge then 
Mrs. Mood feld. And why, my Cears! & ins 
Are you not equally ſafe in your beds? 1 


Are 
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dre you not equally under the protec- 
tion of Providence there as here? 


Elizabeth. Yes, mamma, certainly; 
but it is ſo much better to be all toge 
ther, and then let what will LAPS: | 


Myr 5. Wood eld. And to us what ſhould 
happen? 


Caroline. Accidents, you know, ſome.. 
tines hap pen BY lightning, 


Mrs. Voodj-eld. J allow it; but ſhould | 


ſuch a cir cumſtance occur when we are 
ll together, you know, there would be 
ore chance of our all ſuffering. | 


Henrietta (clinging round her mother” s 
c, au weeping). Oh, mamma! let 
je then ſtay with you and my ſiſter aud 


ather be killed with you and them, 
han be ſafe, if any of you were to be 
be. BC. 
L 2 Mrs - 


y couſin; for IJ had a thouſand times 
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| 2 abated. 
Mrs. Woodfeld. My dear little girl, MY its cont 
do not let vs torment ourſelves with {Ml vented 
theſe (I hope) needlels fears. We are Mil to witn 
in no danger, I truſt; but what muſt be itſelf o 
the condition of thoſe poor men, who, preſſion 
in purſuing the occupation on which nen, t 
their ſubſiſtence depends, are overtaken from t. 
by this terrible ftorm,? What the fi vere ce 
firuation of thoſe that beloug to then bopes a 
of families, whoſe fathers are ſtrugglig or wer 
with the raging element ; of wiveMil ſwelling 
tr<mbling for their huſbands ; of mo, Ml ſelves t 
thers, dreading left every wave th dear to 
they hear thundering againſt the gro vould | 
ing cliffs, may have overwhelmed thei Painter, 
fins, the comforts and ſupports of the hogs. - 4 
declining days. though 
| two bo 
Henrietta. Oh, my dear mam they wc 
pray do not let us talk of it any more their e: 
1 cannot bear to think of it, indeed landed 
cannot. lower c 
Voices were now heard, clamorouti 1 on, 


declaring that ſome of the boats wet 


approaching, and that the wind wa 
abated 
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abated. The rain had now ceaſed; but 
| WH its continuance would hardly have pre- 
Lented the whole party, from going. out” 
to witneſs the ſcene-that-now preſented 
MW itſclf on the- beach. The various ex- 
0, Wl prefiions in the countenances of the wo- 
nen, the old men, and the children 
en from ten to thirteen years old, that 
11M vere collected along the ſhore; their 
1; Ml bopes and fears, as the boats Ae 
or were for a moment loſt behind t! 
eo Ml felling waves, ſome flattering 0 
10. Ml (elves they diſtinguiſhed thoſe wha were 
11 ll clear to them, others ſtill deſpairing; 
Me would have made the fineſt ſtudy for a 
cM painter, who deſired to ſtudy the paſ- 
eit ons. At length the men came on ore, 
"WH though not without great riſk, all but 
wo boats: crews, and . to whom 
they were related heard, in anſwer ta 
their eager inquiries, that they were 
landed at a little creek about a mile 
lower down. It was with all the de light 
of benevolent hearts, that the ſpectatoꝛs- 
of this ſcene ſaw the content and ſatis- 
faction 
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faction which the whole village noy 


expreſſed. The dripping and fatigued | 


fiſhermen returned each to his home, 
accompanied by their families, ſome 
among whom were weeping tor joy. 


The little houſehold of Mrs. Wood. 
feld aflembled round their fire ſor a 
moment before they retired to reſt, and 
moralized on the ſpedtacle they had 


feen. 


Caroline, How little the poor women 
thuught of /hemſelves, while they were 
fo anxious | though I law fome of inem 
with little children 1n their arms, hardly 
able to ſtand againſt the violence of the 
wind, and trembling fo, that they were 
obliged to hold by the rails on tie 
. 


Ars. Woodfeld, Why we, who were 
much leſs intereſted, my dear Caroline, 
were inſenſible of the inconvenience of 

the 
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ind, and even of ſome rain that: 
ell, while 7 Were lu anxious expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the boats. How 
admirably Sh Ss has deſeribed 


he caceiefineſs of perſonal inconveni- 
race, Which is occaſioned by violent 
grief and anxiety 


« When the mind's free, 

© The body's delicate; the tempeſt in my mind 
« Does from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 

« But what beats there !” | 


Elizabeth, I thought of Lear, mam- 
ma, when the ſtorm was moſt violent, 3 
and remembered thoſe lines: 


— Things 3 3 : 

Love not ſuch nights as theſe ; the wrath» 
“% ful ſkics | 

Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves ; ſince was 
s man, | 

Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thun- 


* der, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I 
never 8 
* Remember to have heard!“ 


Mrs. 
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Mrs: Hoodfield. A tempeſt. at ſex, Ane 
though one of the moſt awful and ſub- 1 
lime ſpectacles the world can ſhew, has, = 
I think, been leſs frequently decriſb. „h. 
ed in poetry than any other phenome L, 
non of Nature. But, indeed, the un. «EW 


fortunate ſufferers, in ſuch a caſe, are 
not likely to be in a condition to analiſe 
their ſenſations, or: to remark appear- 
ances around them. There 1s, how- 
ever, the Shipwreck, by. Falconer, 
which has ſome fine paſſages. 


How. very correct, in all' he deſcribes, 
is that charming poet, Thomſon! If 
you recollect what we have remarked 


he has traced the progreſs. of the ſtorm: 


—— Ihe :ormorant on high“ 
Wheels from the deep, and {creams along 
he land; 
3 OR fhricks the ſoaring hern, and, with 
Wild wing, 
+ The circling fea-fowl cleave the fat y clouds; 


Occan, uncqual preſs'd w ith biok<n tudo» 
| | And 


Py .,.. Hoo —. — 
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4 
Lay 


And blind commotion, heaves ; while from 
„the ſhore, 


Eat into caverns by the reſtleſs wave, 


« And foreſt-ruitling mountain, comes a voices 

hat, folemn-Tounding, bids the world __ 
* pare; 

„Then iſſues forth the ſtorm, with ſudden 
«. burſt, | . 

« And hurls the whole precipitated air 

Pov in a torrent. On che paſiive main 


„Deſcends the etherial force, and; with fcrong 


vg ** 


« Turns from its bottom the diſcolour'd deep, 


Through the black night that fits immenſe 


e around. 
« Laſh' into foam, the fette .confliting brine 
* Seems'o'er a thouſand raging waves to burn; 
« Meaniime the mountain-billows, to theiciouds 
& In dreadſul tumule twell'd, ſurge above ſurge 
Burſt into chaos with tremendous roar, 

And anchor'd navies {rom their ſtations drive, 
Wild as the winds, acroſs the howling wake 5 
Ot hey waters.” 
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DIALOGUE x 


THE VISIT. 


IE was the middle of October before 
Mrs. Woodfield returned with her 
family to her own houſe. Her health 
Was amended, : and her ſpirits much 
cheered, hy letters ſhe had received 
from Colonel Cecil, which informed 
her that, though he was not- worſe, he 
had found it neceſſary to accept the 
permiſſion that had been given him to 
return home, in order to complete his 
cure; and that as ſoon as he could un- 
dertake the journey he ſhould be in 
London, remain there only as long as 
was necellary to conſult one of his 
friends, a ſurgeon of great eminence, 

| and 
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and theft haſtef to embrace his beloved 
filter and his Caroline, whom he had 
never feen fince the death of- her mo- 
ther. Preparations were now joyfully 
making for his reception; but a fine 
October admitted of frequent morning 
walks among the now fading woods and 
ruſſet fields. Their paths through the 
copſes were often interrupted by great 
branches, or whole trees of hazel, that 
had been torn down for the nuts. It 
was on remarking this, and ſome other 
appearances, that the following dialogue 
palled. 


Henrietta. T ſuppoſe, mamma, it was 
in autumn that their wicked uncle turn- 
ed out thoſe two poor little e 
periſh 7 in the woods, as 1 read tha 
old ballad. 


Mrs. Moodfield. And why do you 
ſuppoſe fo. 


Henr ſetid. 
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Heurietta. Becauſe, you know, they, 


are ſaid to have fed upon blackberries, 


which are ripe at that time of year; and 
I ſuppole they gathered nuts too in the 
hedges. | 


Mrs. Woodfeld.” I know not that : 


But have you any other reaſons, for be- 


lieving that it was autumn? 


Henrietta. Fes, the robins, that fing 


now all day long; ſeem as if they did 


juſt ſo when they covered the poor lit- 
tle girl and boy wish moſs... 


Mrs. . Woodfeeld. There dy 18 
ſomething particularly mournful in the 


autumnal ſong of the robin. Some poet, 
I believe Miſs Seward; whoſe deſerip- 


tive poetry is very charming. calls the 


robin, 
3 7 . ſongfter of the fading year,” 


And your idea, my little girl, is proba- 


bly very juſt, as to the ſeaſon when the 
orphan 
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orphan children are ſuppoſed to have 
| been. left in the woods, by the half. re- 
pentance of the ruffians who had been 
ordered to murder them; when 


"Is babes, quite famiffi' Glad them downto -. 
e 


Elizabeth. Was: it not. true chen, thats. 
this happened; becauſe you 555 ſuppoſe. 
s 


Mrs. Woodfietd. It probably did hap--. 
pen, or ſomething like it, on which the 
ſtory was founded. 


Caroline. How is it t poſüble that there 


ever could have. been a perſon ſo wick 
ed | * | 


Mis. Woodfeld. Alas! dear Caroline, 
it is almoſt cruel to give to young minds 
the fatal information of how wicked 
mankind have been, and are capable of 
being, ſince this is one of thoſe inſtances 
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—— * Ignorance is bliſs, 
„ Tis folly to be wiſe; 


at leaſt, it is humiliating to be wiſe, and 
takes off that enchanting ingenuouſneſs, 
that native bloom of the mind which 
makes young people fo amiable and in- 
tereſting, and which, when once loſt, is 
never recovered. 


At this moment a gun that went off 
very near them, and which was follow- 
ed by two more reports, made the 
whole party haſten out of the coppice 
with ſome precipitation; for though 
the girls had been taught not to affect 
fears on the ſight or report of fire-arms, 
(which is a common and diſguſting fol- 
ly,) yet when they heard the ſhot rattle 
in the branches immediately over their 
heads, Mrs. Woodfield thought it was 
time to retreat. They preſently reach- 
ed a barley erſh, and were proceeding 
tranguilly on their walk acroſs the field, 
when they were overtaken by a gentle- 

man 
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man of the neighbourhood, with whom 
Mrs. Woodfield had ſome flight acquain- 
tance, and preſented with a leaſh of 
(three) phegſants, which were ſhot when 
they heard the report of the three guns- 
Mr. Northcote would have lent his ſer- 
vant to the houſe of Mrs, Woodfield, 
but ſhe, in accepting them, inſiſted on 
leave to decline giving him that trou- 
ble, and bidding each of the girls take 
one, ſhe thanked him, and they proceed- 
ed homeward. 


Elizabeth. Oh, 4 beautiful crea” 


tures theſe are | | 


Henrietta. Lam fure it is a thouſand 
pities to deſtroy ſuch lovely birds. Ah! 
poor thing, ſee how this bleeds! Mam 
ma, I am ſurpriſed; any body has the. 
heart to kill HEM. 


Mrs. Woodfield. A ſportſman. has n 
more idea of ſparing an animal on ac- 
count 
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count of its beauty, than an epicure has" 
of not eating it becauſe of its having 


been ſplendidly clad beioreat was roaſt. 
ed. We are told, that-the epicures of 
Rome reckoned: among their greateſt 
dainties thoſe 1:17 birds which we 


keep on account of the ſweetneſs of their 


- muſic ; and that, in one of the enor- 
mouſly-exr five ſuppers given by Lu- 
culivs, a diſh was entirely compoſed of 


the brains of. nightingales. 


Caroline. What a diſh ! Thofe men, 
aunt, muſt have been more hateful than 


thoſe we now call epicures: 


Mrs. Moochield. Nearly the ſame, 1 
believe. - Gluttony is an odious vice, 
and always raiſes contempt and indigna- : 
tion. In the old, it is hatefuF and dif. 
guſting ; but in the young, it always 
exCites, in me at leaſt, ſome degree of 


zabbhorrence. - 


Caroline 


Caro 


ſome. 
CAILILC 
are. 


e- 


et 
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Caroline ( muſing). There are lines in 
ſome poem deſcribing a pheaſant, but I 
cannot recollect them, or where they 
are. 


Mrs. Wo 54% They are in Pn 
Windſor Foreſt: 


See! from the brake the whirring pheaſant. 
14 ſprings,” 1 

© Ard mounts exulting or trrumphant wings; 
“Short is his joy: be feels the fiery wound, 

„ Flutters in blood, and, panting, beats the 

“ground. | 

Ah! what avail his 2 varying dyes, 
His purple creft, and ſcarlet circled eyes, 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, . 
His painted wings, and breaft that flames 
Wich gold?“ 


(e. 
665 


et 


Caroline. How: well the bird is de- 
feribed! But, aunt, I have ſeen, in Lady 
Mary M—'s menagerie, phealants very 
different from theſe... 


Mrs. Woodfeld.. You have ſeen the. 
painted or gold pheaſant, and the pencil: 
phealant ; 
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pheaſant; both forts come from the Eaſt 
Indies. 


Caroline. Theſe, I think, are not leſs 
beautiful; © 


Mrs. Woodfield, No: the dazzling 
colours of the gold pheaſant, which in 
the ſun. are almoſt. too bright to lock 
upon, and the delicate pencilling of the 
white and black pheaſant, are certainly 
neither of them more elegant than the 
burniſhed gold and black, the green 
neck and ſcarlet eye of the-male birds 
in our own country. There is a variety 
in. our woods with a circle- of white 
feathers round the neck, or an horſe- 
ſhoe-ſhaped ſpot. of white partly round 
it. 1 


Henrietta. Oh! how I ſhould like to 
have a place all netted over, as there 
is at Mr. D—'s, to keep pheaſants in, 


and to colle& all forts of them. 


Mamma, 
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Mamma, are there more ſorts than thoſe 
three. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. 1 have ſeen the re- 
preſentation of another, which 1s called 


the peacock-pheaſant, and which 1s 


painted as having the form of a phea- 


ſat, with plumage nearly reſembling 


that of the peacock. | „ 


Elizabeth, If 1 had a menagerie, 1 
ould keep not only pheaſants, but 
partridges and quails. | 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Oh | you would have 
an immenſe collection, I have no doubt. 


A hare which ſeemed hardly able to 
drag itſelf along, at this moment came 


limping out of the hedge they were 
near, and, only a few yards before them 
ſtopped, and, turning her long ears to 
the wind, liſtened ; then crawling a few 
paces, liſtened again, by rearing herſelf 
on her hind legs. Alas 
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60 Hot-itreamng, up behind her com 925 agalf 
WALK: inhuman rout.” 


Five or ſix beagles. were now heard bel 


lowingin an adjoining. hedge-row. They 
preſently daſhed through, and the un- 
fortunate object of their purſuit, though 
ſhe exerted all her little remaining 


ſtrength, had not ſtaggered an hundred 


paces before ſhe was overtaken. Hen- 


rietta ſhricked with terror, when ſhe 
heard the eries of the helplefs animal, 
as the dogs ſeized it. In half a ſecond 
it would have been torn into a thouſand 
pieces, but a young farmer of the neigh- 
bouring village, with loud execrations; 


and in terms underſtood by;the hounds, 


forced his horſe through the hedge im- 
mediately- aſterwards, and, ſnatching 
tkeir prey away from the .clamorous 
pack, paunched it, and threw its entrails- 
among them. 


The furly ruſtic, and two or three 


compamons he had with him, then ber 


gan 
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gan to try the hedge-row around the 
ſame field for .another hare ; and Mrs. 
Woodfield, with her family, afraid of 
their ſucceeding, and not having the 
leaſt inclination to be in at another 
death, haſtened, by. the ſhorteit path, to 


regain their home. 


They there found ſome unexpected 
viſitors. The family of an old acquain- 
tance of their deceaſed father, confiſting 

of his widow, three daughters, and a 
| fon, were on their way from a public 
bathing-place not many miles off, and 
intending to ſleep at the next poſt town, 
in order to- have an opportunity of ſee- 
ing the. magnificent houſe of a noble- 
man near it the next morning, they had 
found it convenient to take a paſſing dig. 
ner with their former friends. 


Mrs. Waodfield, they gh ſo unexpect- 
ed an addition was likely to make her 
family dinger fall very ſhort, did not 
put herſelf in that vals which many 

| notable 


— 
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notable ladies think neceffary on theſe 
occaſions; but calmly making ſuch al. 
teration in her little bill of fare as was 
poſſible at that hour, ſhe returned to en- 
tertain her gueſts. 


Mrs. Hammerton, the mother of the 
family, was one ol thoſe good women 


Who are always in a buſtle, either abou 

her own affairs or other people's. Fond 
of what ſhe called ſociety, that is, peo- 
ple who would play at cards or talkwith 
her, or both, ſhe paſſed her life in pub- 
lic places; lived one ſummer at 'Tun- 
bridge, the next at Margate, à third at 
Southampton, amd a fourth at Wey. 
mouth; then croſſed to Bath for a 
month or fix weeks; and always made 
it a rule to return to London againſt 
Parliament met; though what connexion 
there was between her playing at whiſt 
in Argyle-treet, and the meeting of 
Parliament, (with no one member of 
whom ſhe was connected,) no mortal 
could ever conjecture. But it ſeems her 
| = dear 


dear! 
Banke 


and ſc 
been 75 


ed by 
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She v 
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voice, 
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dear Mr. Hammerton, who had been a 
Banker, was. one ſeſſion in the houſe, 
and fo, as ſhe told her friends, The kad. 
been 1 ed while he was alive to be guid- 
ed by the meeting of Parliament, and 
ſomehow # was become quite habitual, 
She was a lady who poſſeſſed indeed 
may of the qualities of a great orator ; 
for ſhe had a loud, ſhrill and powerful 
voice, a never-ceaſing tongue, and a 
courageous confidence in her own pow- 
ers of entertainment, which never ſuf- 
fered her to doubt but that her auditors 
were as * pleaſed to hear as ſhe was 


bo ſpeak. 


The firſt compliments between her, 
ber family, and that of her old friend, 
were no ſooner over, then ſhe thus be- 
gan: 


Mrs. | Hommerton. And ſo, my dear 
ereature, here you are ſettled in this 
ruſtic box ! I declare Pm vaſtly glad to 
lee vou lock ſo well though : and the two 


girls 
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girls are vaſtly grown. I think Eliza 
| beth will be handſome. Everilda, (ad. 


dreſſing her jelf to one of her own daugh- 
ters,) do you not lee a reſemblance be- 


tween Miſs Woodheld and ſomebody 


you know. 


Mijs. Everilda. A reſemblance! Let 
me ſee: No; I declare I don't recollect 
any body that 


Mrs. Hammerton. She is like her friend f 
Lady Anne; very like hers Well, if 
ſhe is as amiable, my good Madam, you: 
will have reaſon to bleſs your flars; for 2 


Lady Anne is abſolutely a perfect cha- 
racer. Her ſiſter, Lady Charlotte, too, 
is amazingly amiable. A charming fa- 
mily !—But did you hear what. hap- 
pened about a month ago to their bro- 
her, Lord Canterdown ? 


Mrs. Woodfield. ] hear very little of 
Tordly adventures here. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Hammerion. Oh! but it made 
ſuch a noiſe! Heavens! the papers 
were full of it; and, indeed, my dear 
friend Lady Scoulborough ſaid to me, 
in the greateſt diſtreſs of mind; What 
I ſhall do, my dear Mrs. Hammerton, 
I £now not; but I believe this affair of 
Canterdown's will abſolutely give me 
my bilious complaint. Oh ! Lady 


Scoulborough, ſaid i— 


[Enter a ſervant, who announces dinner 
They pais into another room, and ſer 
them! elves at table.) | 


Mrs. Hammerton. Lady Scoulborough, 
laid I, (for ſhe is the beſt mother and. 
moſt amiable woman inthe world) I am- 
ſhock'd to death (I'll take ſome ſoup. 
if you pleaſe) ſhock'd to, death that 
your Ladyſhip ſhould be ſo affected; and, 
for my own part; I declare I am vaſtly 
ſurprized that you ſhould think. my 
Lord Canterdown to blame. To blame! 


cried ſhe, all amazement that I ſhould 
m ſo 


. 
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ſo have miſunderſtood” her; not at all, 
ſaid her 1 . Ho, no, that is not 
my meaning —{you ſeem to have 
excellent Wise Lebe, I ſappoſe - It 13 
down-fed, but what hurts me, my dea: 
Mrs. Hammerton, is that the fellow he 
has had this quarrel with is ſuch a low 
creature, that in ſhort it is vaſtly dif. 
graceful for.a man of faſhion to hare 
his name in the ſame paragraph. But, 
however, that leads me to tell you- 
dare ſay you have not heard ha? neither 
about the two Miſs Hattons ; you re. 
member them in London? 


Poor Mrs. Woodfield dreading an hif. 
tory of the two Miſs Hattons, as loud, a 
long, and as little to the ' purpoſe 
that of Lord Caniterdown, endeavoured 
in vain” to change or evade the conver: 
ſation, which, relating to“ people {he 
never ſaw, or deſired to ſee, was ver) 
irkſome to her. Her gueſt, however, 
continned to talk, and ſhe compe!1-4 


herſelf to liſten with all t! a0 Fatlence ſhe 
| could 


A 


could 
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could muſter, comforted by the 7eRec- 
tion, that if her puniſhment was ſevere 
it would be ſhort, 


Breath, rather than 'matter, feemed 
now and then to fail her loquacious 
gueſt, and then, or when the neceſſary 
rere occaſioned by eating occurred, 

three daughters, willing to avail 
teaiſclyes of an opportunity of being 
relieved from involuntary filence, all 
rang to talk together; a circumſtance 
which, while it amazed Caroline and 
Henrietta, was rather a conſolation to 
Mrs. Woodfield, and ſhe ſmiled, as it 
brought to her recollection an anſwer 

% of Dr. Johnſon's, who, when one of his 
23 acquaintance teazed him, by the fooliſh 
ed IM irick parents have, of making their chil- 
re (ren repeat to ſtrangers what they have 
he learned by heart, cried, © Let the pret- 
ty dears repeat it both together, Sir, 
more noiſe will be made and it will be 1 
the ſooner over.” At length dinner 15 
and coffee were happily ended; the Wi 
| 2 5 moon I 7 
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moon came to her aſſiſtance; and her 


gueſts, the talkative mamma, the chat. 
tering miſſes, and their brother, who 
did not talk at all, but affected the fine 
contemplative and contemptuous airs 


which many modern coxcombs aſſume, 
departed, to the extreme ſatis faction of 


the family they left, who now aſſembled 
round their fire. 


Caroline. Ohl thank my ſtars, thoſe 
good people are gone! I never faw ſo 
diſagreeable a ſet. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. And yet it was among 
ſuch ſort of people, dear Caroline, that 
you lived, when you paſſed your time 
in London, and among ſcenes which, I 
dare ſay, you often think of with regret, 


Caroline. No, indeed, aunt ;what ever 
I may have done, I never now think of 
London and public places aud routs, 


but to recollet how much I am obliged 
| tO 
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to you for teaching me to find content 
without them. 


Elizabeth. Oh! my coz, if yowever 
did regret ſuch people as this Mrs. Ham- 
merton, and theſe Miſſes, and this Maſ- 
ter, what a ſad taſte you muſt have had ! 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Yet my children are tos 


conſider, that Meir nor liking this fami- 
ly, is no proof. that they are not very 
2greeable. 


Elizabeth. Agreeable, mamma it 18 
urely impoſlible you can think fo ! 


Mrs. Woodfeeld. I may not think ſo, 


and yet an hundred or a thouſand other 
people may, and certainly do; for iid 
not the good lady give us a liſt of many 
very honourable perfons with: whom 


the lives in the greateſt degree of inti- 


macy, and who, I therefore ſuppoſe, and 
find charms in her converſation, which 
8 little ruſties cannot diſcover,. In- 


ſtead, 
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ſtend, however, of entering. into a: too 


minute eriticiſm on the failings, real or 
imaginary, of the perſons we have ſeen; 
let us learn to avoid what ſtrikes us as 
being ſo unpleaſant in them, and let us 
never fall into that very common error 
of talking to people on ſubjects that can- 
not either intereſt or amuſe them, 
When Mrs. Hammerton tells me along 


Rory of Lady This aud Lord. That, ſhe 
knows that J am not acquainted with 


them, and that. it is impoſſible I can 
care about their inſignificant adventures; 
zut me hopes to impreſs me with high 
ideas of her e n/equence, from her thus 
being always © in the very beſt compa- 
ny.” Poor ambition! as if there was 


any other real diſtinction but that which 


is acquired by goodneſs of heart or ſu- 
periority of underſtanding. This poor 


woman was a merchant's daughter in 
the city; and I have heard Mr. Wood- 


field jay, for I was not then acquaint- 
ed with ber, that, in the younger part 
of her life, ſhe would have thought- it 


an 
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an henovr: to have. received a, curteſy 


from the lady of a new-made knight af 
Haberdaſber's Hall, for ſhe was even 
then partial, like Mrs. Heidelberg, to 
quality. By means of ſome perſons of 
rank, to whom her huſpand, who was 
a banker, granted certain peeuniary ags 
commodations; ſhe has heen introduced 
to twWo or three titled people; and a+ 
mong thoſe of that. deſcription there are 
many who, even, more thantheit inferi- 
ors, find life ſo tedions, that they arg 
glad of any company, and therefore do 
not reſuſe ſuch. as Mrs. Hammertor« 
certain that if they cannot laugh wil, 
ber, they can laugh az her, which an- 
wers. their purpoſe as well : Perhaps 


when ſhe is in the ſociety of thoſe for 


whom ſhe has ſo profound a veneration 
ſhe may bridle her rapid eloquence, and 
permit others to talk a little too. 


1 1 
Elizabeth. I cannot imagine how 
that is poſſible; for Lobſerve, that when 

ever any thing for a moment interrupt 


ed 
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ed their mamma, the young ladies al! 
began talking together as loud as poſ- 
able. 


Caroline. They put me in mind of a 
neſt of hungry young brids, alt opening 
their mouths at once. 


Ars. Wootlfetd. Perhaps there is no- 
thi: ng f in which people err fo egregiout- 
tis in the manner of carrying on con- 
verſation. In thoſe who value them- 
felves on fuperior talents and informa- 
tion, there is often an eagerneſs to be at- 
tended to, that defeats their purpoſe of 
being either inftrutive or agreeable, 
To bear an equal part in converſation, 
without kurting the ſelElove of others; 
to allow that reciprocity of diſcourſe 
that gives gies; one an opportunity 
of being heard, and-which is the great 
Charm of 5 is the cileq of the 
fomething we have agreed to call good 
bree ding: Ani to be really well-bred, 


requires good ſenſe, which enables us to 
enter 
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enter into the characters and ſentiments 
of others. Thuser thereare people au- 
kurally well-bred; and there are others 
who, tavugh they have always lived a- 
mong people of high rank are ſo rude 
and ill- manner'd that it is a yenance to 
be in their company. 


Caroline. I own aunt, I have ſome- 
rimas been in company with people who 
are called © remarkably clever, and 
[ have thought it owing to my on igno- 
rance that I could not find out the bril- 
liancy of which J had heard ſo much. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. That is another er or, 
my dear Caroline, to believe that peo- 
ple who have emminent talents are al- 
ways to be witty ; what can be ſaid wit- 
ty in common converſation? I of tenhave 
remarked one of thoſe unfortunate peo- 
ple, who have the reputation of a wit, 
labouring to produce ſome pleaſant ſally: 
becauſe he knew it was expected of hims 
but failing, has been diſcouraged for 
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the whole evening; to add to Which, 


ſome good-natured friend has olifervds 


that © Mr E. was not in ſpirits.” 


Elizabeth. Mamma, I'Il tell you who 


tries me more then any body Mrs. 


Cardimore. 


Mrs. Woodfeld. And yet ſheis the beſt 
kind of woman in the wortd. 


Elizabeth. But ſhe has ſomehow ſuch 
a teazing way; is always finding fault, 


and telling people how they might do 


better. Then ſhe has fo many whims 
about her own children. Jemmy looks 


pale, and Mary has a trick of ſtanding 


upon one leg, and ſhe is afraid little 


Emily will have bleak eyes; really it 


tires one to death. 


Mrs. Woodfield. Mrs. Cardimore was 


an heireſs, and was always brought up 
to think that every thing relating to her 


was of = utmoſt. importance. The 


mind, 


mine 
has 1 
mer. 
butt 
her 
flue 
has 
her 
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mind, ſtrongly impre Ted with this idea, 


has never loſt it, ev en in a long com- 
merce with the world : She teazes her 
huſband, poor man more chan ſhe does 
her friends; and, in the midſt of af- 
fluence and proſperity of every kind, 
has found the art of making him = 
herſelf miſerable. It is in vain that 
ſome friends, who loved them both, 
have endeavoured to cure her of this 


foible, which, degenerates into a vice, 


by repreſenting to her how happy ſhe is, 
compared with this or the other perſon. 
She does not think o, ſhe ſees nothing 
extraordinary! in their being unhappy, 
impoveriſhed, or liable to any other 
evil; but that She herſelf ſhould have 
the ſmalleſt pebble | in her path, ſeems 
the moſt ſtrange thing in the world, 
Yet with all this, Mrs, C ardimore | iS 
really a well-meaning woman; is a good 
wife and a good mother; though n0 
perſon who has paſſed a whole day, i in 


her company ever deſires to, paſs a, ſe- 
cond. 


Cay oline. 
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Caroline. Yet ] dare fay, aunt, that 
th ſel -love, that ap ars fo d''agree- 
able in this lady, is not mote than every 
body has, but that people who have 
been leſs indulged contrive to conceal 
it better. 


Mrs. Mocdfeld. Not always. You 
remember, I think, Mrs. Indworth ? 


Caroline Perfectly well, 


Mrs. Woodfeld. She is another in- 
fiance of the fame irkſome temper, ap- 
pearing in a ſomewhat different form. 
Without beauty and underſtanding, and 
born rather below the middle ranks of 
life, ſhe has a prodigious deſire to be 
a perſon of conſequence wherever ſhe 
appears; and fhe contrives to effect it, 
by always being diſcontented. As ſhe 
has no children, her miſeries are all a- 
bout herſelf; and ſhe happens to have 
an huſband who loves her, and who 
either does not or will not ſee how 

trouble 
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troubleſome ſhe makes herſelf. It is al- 
ways too cold or too hot ; the air is op- 
preſſive; her nerves are abſolutely a- 
ken to pieces bythe roads; the wind gives 
her an inſupptable head-ache; the duſt 
blinds her; fitting up late deſtroys her 
health; going to bed early makes herlow- 
ſpirited; London never agrees with her ; 
the country is too bleak for ſuch a frame 
as hers.— The poor man, her huſhand, 
uV who is unaccountably attached to her, is 
always buſied in trying to make her. 
eaſy, but he feels horribly uneaſy him- 
ſelf, though he does not know that all 
his former friends are pitying him. One 
of them, a very pleaſant lively young 
man, obferved to me, the firſt time I 
ever ſaw Mr. and Mrs. Indworth after 
their marriage, © That his poor friend, 
Frank Indworth, was a wretch for life, 
for he had married a pzper.” 


Elizabeth. He muſt be a very good- 
natured- man; for ſome croſs brutiſn 
men would not endure ſuch a woman, 


Mrs. 
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Ars 0 IWo eld. I have often 0b. 


ſerved, that theſe teazing-tempered wo- 
men, who are iuſ{upportable to their 


acquaintance, have the undelerved good 


fortune to meet with patient and obliging 
huſbands. However, my dear giris, it 


is an experiment hat I hope none of 


you will ever try? and now we will diſ- 
mils the converſation to whici the 


Hammerton family gave riſe, and, to 


ſoothe our minds aiter ſome unpleaſant 
hours we will have recourſe, as uſual, 
to the poets. Elizabeth, read to me 


the invocation to Evening, which 
I bade you mark yeſterday inthe taſh. 


„Come, Evening, onee again; ſeaſon of peace, 
* Return, ſweet Evening, and continue long 


* Methinks I fee thee in the ſtreaky weſt, 


« With matron- Rep, flow moving, while the 


„Night 


: % 'Treads an thy ee ping train; one band 


1 employ d 
In letting fall che curtain of repoſe 


** On 


( 


7 


- Dd. 
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©« On bird and beaſt, che other charg'd for 
% man, 

% With ſweet oblivion of the cares af day, 

„Not ſumptuouſly adorn'd, or needing aid, 

+ TIN homely- teatured N icht. with cluſ- 
« t'ring gems ; 

A ſtar or two, juſt rwinkling on thy brow, 

« Suffices. thee; ſave that the moon is thine 
Not leſs than hers ; not worn indeed iv high 
With oftentatious pageantry, but, ſet 

Wich modeſt grandeur in thy purple zone, 
Refplendent leſs, but of an ample round. 
Come then! and thou ſhalt find thy votary 

« cali, | 

* Or make me ſo!” 


Caroline. If I could remember it which 


however, I cannot do prefectly, I would 
repeat another addreſs to Evening, 
which I know you admire, aunt; Col- 
Iins's blank Ode. 


Mrs. Moodfeld. Cannot you recol- 
lect it? try. = 

Caroline. Not more than the two or 
three laſt verſes, I fear. 


% While 
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While Sprins Gail pour his ſhawers, as oft. 
„ he wont, 

* And bath2thy breathing treſſes, meekeſt Eve; 
While Summer loves to ſport | 
* Beneath thy lingering light; 

While failow Autuma: fills thy lap with 

es leaves, 
And Winter, yelling through the . 


wy air, 


. 
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Affrights thy ſhrinking train, 
« And rudely rends thy robes; 
« So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 
Shall 3 friendſhip, ſcience, ſmiling peace, 
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AA 7 


1 HE dark and gloomy month of No- 


vember was now arrived; but to out- 
ward-appearances the family of Mrs. 
Woodfield gave leſs attention than 
alual, for they expected, by every poſt, 
to hear that Colonel Cecil, who was ar- 
ved in London and flowly recovering, 
would fix the day for ſetting out for 
their abode; and only his earneſt deſire, 
and the neceſſity of conſtant attendance 
on her family, prevented his lifter from 
attending him in town. 


Every morning, however, when the 
weather did not forbid their excurſions 
his daughter and her two couſins went 
carly tothe place where the letters were 
| uſually 
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uſually left, a bout a mile and a half fron, - 


the houſe, eager to procure ſome new 
intelligence of his intended arrival, 
though Caroline could not think of the 
approaching interview; which could not 


fail of being extreacly aficfting to them. 
pu, 2 


her mother was ſuffering unde a linger- 


both, When her. father badz her adica, 
2 


ing ilneſs, which Toon aſter termivated 
m her. death. The recollection of that 


ſcene, as well as efall the dangers her 


father had fince encountered, muſt 
make their meeting now very affecting 


 # 


to both. a 


hd 


The country, which. once appeared 
ſo melancholy a-refidence, had now loſt. 


#8 horrors. Gratitude towards her 
aunt,. affection for her couſins, and a 


taſte for the domeſtic amuſements and 


reſources the country afforded, had ta- 


ken place of that ſullen apathy, which“ 


on her coming to reſide in the family, 
badigiven her 2vut ſo much uneaſineſs. 


The 
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The good ſenſe and taſte-that nature 

had given her, had now room to diſplay 
itſelf; and even the dull and grey ſkies; 
the almoſt diſmantled woods, and cheer- 
leſs. aſpect, which every. object wore. 
around her, failed: not to awaken in her. 
mind poctical recollections. 


On their way to the cottage hy the 
high road fide, which ſerved as a ſort 
of poſt-houſe to the neighbouring. vil 
lages, was a rocky eminence: From 
the top it aſſorded a view of the ſea; at 
its foot ran the narrow-winding path; 
and its abrupt and rugged ſides preſents. 
ed, in ſome places, bare ſcars of rock, 
where the ſand-martin or the bat had 
found ſhelter ; in others it w as ſhaded 
with broom, female fern, and feſtoons 
of ivy. It was here that during the 
heats of ſummer, the little party bad 
often ſtopped on their walk, to enjoy the. 
cool ſhade of the rocks, and the refreſn- 
ing echoes of the ſtream that, iſſuing 
from a cavern near the top, fell inſmall 
but 
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but clear and brilliant guſhes of wa- 
ter, Ullit wound away near the patl: 


over a deep-worn channel, and found its 


way to the river which croſſed a neigh- 
bouring heath. 


No flowers now adorned its ſtony ac- 


chviy. An old oak, whoſe tawny leaves 


had yet reſiſted the ſharp winds of 


autumn, {ſeemed to mourn over the 
withered foliage beneath. The three 
girls ſtopped a moment, at the defire of 
Caroline; who, reſting upon a frag- 
ment of rock, recofleced that ſhe had 
fomewhere read a deſcription of ſcene- 
ryextremely reſembling the landſcape 
| before her. A little confideration 
brought the paſſage to her mind ; but 


Me felt grateful, that the laſt lines had, 


no alluſion to her circumſtance, who 
might, from the loſs. of a father, have 
found them but too applicable: 


4 Twas here, even here, where now I fit re 
5 chnd, 
* And Winter's fighs, found hollow in the 


. „ind; 


* Loug 


Ke 


60 
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0 Loud ad more loud the blaſt of Ex ening 
„% raves, 

ba. And ſtrips the oaks of their laſt lingering 
leaves, 

« The eddying foliage in the tempeſt flies, 

« And falls, with duſkier g gloom, the thicken- 

ning ſkies; 

* Red Kis the * behind hs 3 hill, 

„And ruſhes, with hoarſe Aream, che moun- 
« tanrill ; 1 8 

„And now, with ruling billow cold and th 

Runs, {woln ED Wa. down the lonely 
„ vale: 

* While to theſe tearful eyes, grief' faded 
« form, 

« Sits, on the cloud, and fighs amid che Korm#.” 


Hardly had Caroline finiſhed repeat- 
ing theſe lines, which, except the hour 
of the day, gave to her imagination the 
reflection of the ſcene before her, when 
| ſuddeniy, from an excavation in the 
rock which had concealed them, came 
forward a group of gypſies, two men- 

three women, and ſeveral little ragged 


* From Loviſa ; aFoetical Novel, by Miſs Seward, 


children, 
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children, who all ſpeaking together in 
language peculiar to themſelves, be— 
gan to beg; while the three girls, ex- 
tremely terrified, walked on as quick as 
they could, ſearching, however for what 
halfpence or ſmall money they had 
about them, which they threw towards 
the importunate group; one woman, 
however, {till continuing to follow 
them, and inſiſting on -beiug allowed to 
tell their fortunes, while, on looking 
back, they law the two men ſti}l gazing 
after them; their terror, and of courſe 
their ſpeed, increaſed, and they atlength 
gained an open road, and ſaw two men 
at plough in a field immediately near it. 
Their troubleſome follower then left 
them; but Caroline, though ſhe had 
more courage than either of her coufins, 
was ſo much alarmed at an encouuter, 
which in all their ſolitary walks had 
never happened before, that-ſhe engaged 
a farmer's ſervant whom ſhe met, and 
whom they happened to knov-, to attend 

5 them 
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hem for the reſt of their walk, and ſhe 
determined to go home another way, 


Their walk was fruitleſs, for they 
found no letter from Colonel Cecil. On 
their return home, they of courſe men- 
tioned the dense they had felt 
on their way; but occupied in other 
buſineſs juſt at that moment, and ſee- 
ing them all ſafe around her, Mrs. Wood- 
field deferred liſtening to their little 
hiſtory till evening. 


It ſoon came—and, aſſembled round 
their work-table, ſome other - occurs 
rences that had happened to a friend of 
Mrs. Woodfield's engaged them. The 
lowering day had beenfollowed by a ſtor. 
my and wet evening. The wind and 
rain beat heavy againſt the windows 
when Henrietta ſaid, Mamma, Iwon- 
der where thoſe people we ſaw to-day 


take ſhelter in ſuch a 3 as this.“ 
Mr 5. 


2. 
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Mrs. Moodffel. In barns and out- 
houſes. They are a people of whom the 
farmers are ſaid often to be afraid; and 
that they find it leſs hazardous to give 
them leave to aſſemble of a night in their 
out-buildings, than by refufing, incur 
their reſentment. 


Elizabeth. But I don't underſtand 


why they are called gypſies. 


| Mrs. Moodfield. Becauſe they are ſup- 


poſed to come originally from Egypt, 


though in France they are called Bo- 


hemians. There was an elaborate hif- 
| tory of them publiſhed not long ſince, 
which, however,. I never happen to 
have met with, ſo that I do not know 
the reſult of thoſe inquiries, which Icon- 
clude the hiſtorian made, as to the cauſe 
of this ſingular race of people being 
ſpread over Europe, where they are 
faid to have long had, and indeed ſtill 
to have a government and laws of their 
own. I recollect having ſeen, when I 
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was & young woman, more numerous 
parties of them than I ever obſerve now, 
and that they had more ſwarthy com. 
plexions. I ſhould rather think, that the 
people we denominate in this country, 
travellers, unhappy houſeleſs wanderers. 
who, ſome from neceſſity, and others, 
perbaps, from choice, lead the ſame kind 
of vagabond life, have fo intermingled 
with the original race, that their diſtinct 
character is nearly loſt. Among theſe 
wretched people were thoſe who uſed to 
be called Mad Toms, and affeced inſa. 
nity to enforce. or excite charity. Edgar, 
you know, in Lear, ſays, he will aſſume 
the ſemblance of one of thoſe who, 


From low farms, 


„ Poor-pelting villages, ſheep-cots, and mills, 
*« Enforce their charity. 


had I . being extremely terri- 
fed, when I was a girl, with female 
beggars, who came dreſſed with flowers 
and ſtraws, and called themſelves Couſin 


Betties: I imagine theſe K are all 
connected. 


N 


Conti 
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Caroline. There are a. great many 
ſlonies in novels, of gypſies ſtealing away 
children; Do you think, aunt, it ever 
happens? 


Mrs. Woodfield. J cannot ſay that it 
never has happened; but, I ſhould think, 


much leſs frequently than noveliſts have 
found it convenient to ſuppoſe. The 


gypſies ſeem to have made a great im. 
preinon on the wind of Fielding, who 


tells a ſtory about a party of them, in 


his Foundling, which would not be en- 
dured in a modern novel, as it is foohſh, 
and contributes nothing to the progreſs 
of the ſtory. 


Caroline. Joſeph Andrews, too, is ex. 


changed by the gypſies. 


Mrs. Woodfield. Yes, but with incon- 
{fitencies in the relation, that a writer of 
the preſent day would not dare to ven- 
ture upon; and which, greatly as I 
admire much of Fielding's writing, bas 
always, in my mind, ſpoiled the ſtory. 
However, J believe now, that no children 


Are 


* * 


eee 
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are ſtolen or exchanged by thoſe people; 
and that notwithſtanding your panic to- 
day, for which, however, I do not blame 
you, they do little other harm than 
pilfer from the farms, kill hares in their 
ſeats, or ſometimes venture on a ſheep, 


or a pig, that they find ſtraggling in the 
fields, remote from any habitation. 


Cowper, in the firſt book of The 
Taſk,” gives an admirably-corre&t de- 
ſcription of them; and having done fo 
very juſtly exclaims: g 


„ Strange ! that a creature rational, and caſt 

In human mold, ſhould brutalize, by choice, 

His nature; and though capable of arts, 

„ By which the world might profit, and himſelf, 

„ Self-baniſh'd, from ſociety, prefer 

„ Such ſqualid floth to honourable toil ! 

Let even theſe, though, feigning ſickneſs oft, 

They ſwathe the forehead, drag the Wr 
% limb, 

% And vex their fleſh with artificial ſores, 

Can change their whine into a cheerful note, 

When ſafe occaſion offers; and with dance, 

« And muſic of the bladder and the bag, 

* Beguile their woes, and make the woods reſound 

Such 

N 2 | 
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&© Such health, and gaiety of heart, enjoy 
„The houſeleſs rovers of the ſylvan world; 
And breathing n ms and wander)ng 

* much; -- 


Need other phyſic none, to heal th' effects 
Of loathfome diet, penury, and cold.“ 


Hardly were theſe lines finiſhed, when, 
at the iron gate which ſeparated the court 
before the houſe from the common on 
which it was fituated, a grumbling voice 


was heard, hoarſely and rudely demand- 
ing admittance. Terror and affright 


were immediately viſible on the face of 
the. three girls, nor was that of Mrs. 
Woodfield entirely exempt from the ſame 
{ymptoms. She deſired them to liſten. 
The man at the gate was heard, amid 


the howlings of the wind and driving of 


the rain, to growl out his diſpleaſure at 

being kept ſo long in the ſtorm, and to 

thump at the gate with a great ſtick. 
[Mrs. Woodfield rang the bell; and a female 


ſervant entering, ſhe bade her ſend Sarauel, a 
lad of about eighteen, to ſee who it was.] 


ts Mary. Lord, Ma'am, Samuel isn't 
within; he've been gone down to the 
village 
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village above an hour agon, and is not 
returned yet ! 


Mrs. Woodfeld. You muſt go to the door 
then, and fee what. the man wants, who 
ſo loudly inſiſts upon being let in. 


Mary. Who? I, Ma'am, go to the 
gate! No, that I would not, not if you 
would give me the whole world: But, 
Ma'am, Pl! go up ſtairs and open one of 
the windows, and afk him, if you pleaſe, 
what he wants; for, I am fure, t'would 
not be ſaſe nohow to ſpeak to him from 
below, unleſs one know'd who it was; 
for it- was but laſt week that five men 
in ſailor's jackets came a begging to Comb 
Farm, and frightened Dame Jedwyn out 


of her very wits, and if it bad not a 


been 


Mrs. Woodfeld. Well, well; but what 


is all this to the. purpoſe ? However, ſince 
your fears are ſo. violent, and we have 


no man in the houſe, go up, and, from 
the window, inquire what the man wants. 


Mary 
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Mary Creturning out of breath). Lord, 


Ma'am ! *tis a man come on horſeback, 


ſays bow he have got a letter which he 
muſt deliver into your hands. 


Mrs. Mood feld. (vi/ibly agitated). A 


letter! Good Heavens! from whom can 


it be, that it is thus ſent expreſs ! for 
you ſay, Mary, he has an horſe with him, 


Caroline. Oh! it is from my father, I 
am ſure it is! He is worſe; be is pre- 
vented coming 


Mrs. Wooafeld. I hope not. Alas! it 
may be ſome letter that relates to my 
abſent boys. But what weakneſs this is! 


while we are heſitating we might be ſatis- 


fied. Give me the umbrella; I will go 
out myſelf. 


Caroline and Elizabeth ( ſpeaking together, 
Henrietta clinging to her mother). Oh! 
pray, dear aunt, dear mamma, do not 
go; or ſuffer us to go with you. 


Mrs. Noodſield. No, my loves! I cer: 
tainly ſhall not do that. I am perſuaded 
there 
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there is no danger; but if there were, it 
would not be leſſened by your ſharing it. 
L ſhail only ſpeak to the man through the 
gate. 

[She goes thither and receives a letter, which 
ſhe returns eagerly to read. 
Caroline. Oh, how my heart beats! if 
it ſhould be bad news from my father ! 


Mrs. Wooedfield (recovering herſelf). 
Well, dear girls, I can now happily put 
you out of ſuſpence. It is a letter, Ca- 
roline, from your father, but fortunately 
it brings us the moſt agreeable news. 
He has already left London: He remains 
two days at E—, with his old friend, 
General T. and will be here to a late 
dinner on Thurſday. 


8 Thank Heaven, then! we 
ſhall certainly ſee him at laſt. 


Mrs. Woodjield. And with him another 

viſitor, who will alſo be very welcome. 
Caroline. Surely not one of my bro- 
thers ! | 
| ” . 
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Mrs. Woodfield. No, my dear Caro. 
line; ſo much good fortune does not 
come together. But would you not be 
glad to ſee one of Elizabeth and Henri. 


etta's brothers? your couſin Harry, who 
nas been ſo long in Scotland? 


Caroline. Certainly I ſhould, 


Mrs. Woodficld, Well, then, we ſhall 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing him with my 
brother. He came from Glaſgow, and, 
going immediately to his uncle, found 
him on the point of leaving London, and 
began his journey with him: And now, 
ince our hearts are at eaſe, let us fit 
down, and call ourfelves to account for 
the panic we have been all thrown into, 


Caroline. From which, my dear aunt, 
you were not more exempt than we were. 


Mrs. Woedfeld. J own I was not; but 
my apprehenſions were infinitely greater, 
after I knew 1t was a man with a letter, 
than while I ſuppoſed it to be only a 
drunken fellow, who, without having any 

bad 


bad deſign, might have been troubleſome, 
as we had nobody in the hoitſe to > obige 
him to go away. 


Henrietta. I was ſure, almoſt, that it 
was one of thoſe frighttul gypſey men 
we met to-day, 


Elizabeth. And 1 was perſuaded that it 
was the fatlors, that Mary ſays have 
frightened a great number of people 
about the country lately. 


Mrs. Woodfield, Really you had both 
luckly imaginations. I ſhall be angry 
with the ſervants, if they tell you theſe 
ſtories of threatened robberies, and I 
know not what: But it is aſtoniſhing 
what a paſſion the people in every country 
have for the horrible and the wonderful. 
I have known a mad dog, a gang of ima- 
ginary houſe-breakers, or two or three 
ſtout vagabonds in ſailors jackets, keep 
an whole neighbourhood in alarm for ſix 
weeks -—ſome had heard them, ſome had 
ſeen them at a diſtance, but I never met 
with perſons who pretended to bave ſuf- 

N 5 fered 
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fered from theſe terrific objects. As to 
mad dogs, that have from time to time 
alarmed the country, I could never find 
any other real cauſe for the panic they 
have occaſioned, than ſome miſerable 
ſtarved dog, who, become ſavage through 
hunger or pain, has fled from his inhoſ- 
pitable home, or has been driven from it 


by blows or torments, and, taking ſhelter 


in ſome out-houſe, or under the ſtraw in 
a farm yard, is diſcovered, and hunted 
from his concealment by the brutal 
clowns, who drive him away with blows 
and ſhouts, and then wonder the miſe- 
rable animal appears wild and diſtracted, 
and ſnaps at every one who approaches. 


As to the marvellous ſtories of robbe - 


ries and houſe-breaking, which ſometimes 
run through a country, I never, on in- 
quiry, could diſcover above one of them 


to be founded on fact. At this diſtance . 


from London, ſuch things very rarely 
happen; and, alas! my dear children, 


it is an improvident weakneſs to exhault 


our ſpirits in contending with imaginary 
or 
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or poſſible evils; when it is but too pro- 
bable that the happieſt and moſt proſpe. 
rous life will give. to every one ſufficient 
exerciſe for their fortitude. 


Even this little alarm was a ſpecimen 
of the neceſſity of reflection, if we would 
eſcape from the miſeries of unreal aMic- 
tions, which, though' they cannot laſt 
long, are too acute to be borne even a 
moment without injury. Without re- 
flecting, Caroline was ſeized with imme 
date apprehention for her father; I 
thought too of him, but I thought ſtill. 
more of my abſent boys; ſo naturally do 
the mother's feelings ſuperſede every 
other feeling. 


Caroline. And do. you not think, aunt, 
that children love their parents as well 
as parents their children? 


Mrs. Woodfield. Certainly not. The 
moſt tenderly affectionate child does not 
feel, for the fondeſt parent, the ſame 
egree of affection as that parent has felt 

5 for 
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for her. This is ſo ordered by nature, 


who ſeems to bave made the love of a 
mother for her children the * — 


all ſenſations. 


Caroline. And yet, aunt, I think there 
are. addreſſes of affection from ſons to 
their mothers, in one or two Poets that 
I could name, which do the higheſt 


honour to the filial tenderneſs of the 


authors: I do not recolle& any in which 
the parent addrefles the child. 


Mrs. Woodfield. I believe, however, 
that I can repeat two little pieces of this 
fort; one of which you have already 
ſeen, though you have, perhaps, forgot» 
ten it: It is addreſſed by a mother to her 
children, whoſe future fate, from a long 
feries of calamitous circumſtances in 
their family, ſeemed to be doubtful, and 
too propably unfortunate. 


SONNET. 
gSighing, I ſee yon little troop at play, 
« By ſor row yet unhurt, untouch'd by care, 
« While ſree and ſportive they enjoy to- day, . 
« Content, and carelefs of to-morrow's fare. 
« Ah! 


E 
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«Ah! happy age ! when youth's unclouded ray 


« Lights their green path, and PO their 
* ſimple mirth, 


< Ere yet-they feel the thorns that, lurking lay 
«© To wound the wretched pilgrams of the earth. 


“ Bidding them curſe the hour that gave them 
„ birth, | 


And threw them on a world ſo fall of pain, 
«© Where proſperous folly treads on patient worth, 

« And, to deaf pride, misfortune pleads in vain. 
« Oh! for their future fate how many fears 


«© Oppreſs my heart, and oF mine eyes with 
«tears ??? 


The other piece of poetry was written 
by a woman of high rank and admirable 
talents, who, without the ſame cauſes for 
apprehenſion, contemplated her two ſons, 
eagerly engaged in their infantine ſports, 
with thoſe mingled emotions of delight 
and anxiety, that a mother only can feel, 
and, as I have heard, wrote the lines in 
queſtion with little or no premeditation: : 


„Sweet age of bleſt deluſion ! Blooming boys, 

« Ah! revel long in childhood's thoughtlefs joys, 
« With light and pliant ſpirits, that can ſtoop 
To follow, ſportively, the rolling hoop; 

« To watch the ſleeping toy with gay delight, 

« Or mark, with raptur'd gaze, the ſailing kite; 


Or 
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66 Or, eagerly purſuing. pleaſure's call, 
“fan find it center'd in the bounding ball! 


e Alas! the day will come, when ſports like theſe- 
* Muſt loſe their magic, and their power to pleaſe 


Too ſwiftly fled, the roſy hours of youth, 

Shall yield their fairy-charms to. mournful 
e truth; 

„% Even now, a mother's fond prophetic fear, 

Sees the dark train of human ills appear; 

Views various fortune for each lovely child, 

« Storms for the bold, and anguiſh for the mild; 

“ Beholds already, thoſe expreſſive eyes 

* Beam a fad certainty of future ſighs; 


And dreads each ſuffering thoſe dear breath may 


6 know,. 


„In their long paſſage thr ough a world of. woe; 


% Perchance predeſtin'd, every pang to prove, 
„That treacherous friends inflict, or faithleſs love; 
„For, ah! how few have found exiſtence ſweet - 
„Where grief is ſure, but happineſs deceit !” 
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THE FAMILY ASSEMBLED. = 


TEE re- union of the members of a fa- 
mily long ſeparated and tenderly attached 
to each other, is one of the moſt pleaſing 
and affecting ſpectacles that ſociety preſents. 
Colonel Cecil, in ſeeing the favourable 
change that had taken place in the mind 
and manners of his daughter, found his 
heart overflow with tender gratitude to- 
wards his ſiſter; and the regret he had 
been once ſo acutely conſcious of, for the 
loſs of a wife whom he had loved but too 
much for his happineſs, and indulged too 
much for her own, was every hour leſs 
ſenſibly felt. For however his blind af. 
fection for her, and the ſtrong influence 
the had obtained over his mind, had pre- 
vented him from ſeeing her errors while 
ſhe lived, he now internally acknowledged 
thoſe failings, which he could not yet 
have borne that any other perſon ſhould 
even hint at; till theſe keen ſenfations 
ſubſiding by degrees, he thought of the 

death 


Ss 
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death of his wife as of an event that had 
at once pained and relieved him. 


But the fondnefs he had once had for 
her, ſeemed now transferred to his daugh- 
ter, towards whom he felt every day his 
tenderneſs increaſe. Her amiable manners, 
her attenuve duty, added to the natural 
graces of her form, made him believe her 
the moſt perfect of human beings. His 
health rendered it neceſſary for him to ſell 
out of the army; but on this he could not 
determine, being ſtrongly attached to a 
profeſſion in which he had paſſed the great- 
eſt part of his life; but when he reflected 
on the dangerous ſituation in which his be- 
loved daughter would be left, ſnould he 
die either in the field, or from the fatigues 
incident to the ſoldier's life, which he was 
now ſo little able to encounter, he deter- 
mined to ſacrifice his own inclinations to 
the welfare of the child who had ſo many 
claims on his heart; and, to the inexpreſ- 
ſible ſatisfaction of his family, he now quit- 
ed the army, and, at his ſiſter's earneſt ſo- 
licitation, agreed to remain with her till he 

could 
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could find ſome ſmall houſe in the ſame 
neighbourhood, or fit up a cottage within 
a mile or two, for himſelf and his Caro» 
line. Enlivened by his preſence, that of 
her ſecond ſon, and her two little boys 
from ſchool, the ſmall habitation of Mrs. 
Woodfield had never appeared. ſo gay. 
Their morning walks were not interrupted, 
though the Colonel could not accompany 
them, being ſtill very lame, and having 


been defired to take no other exerciſe yet, 


than what could be procured by a ſervant's 
drawing him about in a garden chair. 'The 
weather was ſometimes. too ſevere for him 
to venture into the air in that conveyance 
and when it happened ſo, Caroline, or one 
of her couſins, remained at home to read 
to him and attend him. 


Sometimes the long evenings were be- 
guiled by works of imagination, ſuch. as 
Mrs Woodtield judged not improper for 
her daughters, young as they were, to liſten 
to. The admirable novels of Evelina and 
Cecilia, but particularly the latter, afford- 


: ed them at once enter tainment and 1 i nſtruc- | 


tion, 


e eee 
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tion, without giving them thoſe falſe views 


of life, which is one of the moſt ſerious 
objections againſt this ſpecies of writing. 
Eſſays, and the periodical papers, ſupplied 
the want of many performances equally 
intereſting and unexceptionable. The 
Spectator, Guardian, and Tatler, the 
Rambler, Idler, World, Adventurer, Con- 
noiſſeur, Mirror, and Obſerver, offered 
them an inceſſant variety of entertainment 
and inſtruction. Voyages and Travels alſo 
were introduced; and in no one inſtance 


did they find it e to have recourſe 


to cards, to enable them to paſs, without 
languor, the longeſt evening of December. 
Among other amuſements, each endeavour- 
ed to recollect ſome view of the ſcene in 
every part of the world, when winter reigns 


in his ſevereſt form, and even with more 


rugged features than he wore at the preſent 
moment in England. The Colonel recol- 
lected ſome of thoſe lines of Philips, which 


have been ſo much celebrated, deſcribing 
winter in Sweden: 


«© When 
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„When every ſhrub, and every blade of graſs, 


And every pointed thorn, ſeemed wrought in 
„ glafs; 


„In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhew, 


„While, through the ice, the crimſon berries 
„ olow; 

& The thick-ſprung reeds, the watry. marſhes 
: 6. neld; 

* Seem poliſh'd lances in an hoſtile field; 


«T6 ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow' rang 


«pre, 
«© Glaz'd over, in the freezing ether 8 
“The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 
„That wave and glitter in the diſtant ſun: 
« When, if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 
„The brittle foreſt into atoms flies, 


„The crackling wood beneath the tempeſtbends, 


And in a ſpangled ſhower the proſpect ends; 

* Or if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 
And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 

e The traveller a miry country ſees, 

„And journeys ſad beneath the dropping trees.“ 


Mrs. Woodjield. Oh]! brother, your quo- 
tation is excellent! but Lſhall, as uſual, bring 


forward the modern Poet, whoſe deſcripti- 


ons never fail to give me new pleaſure, 


How. beautiful. are his froſt-pieces ! 


The verdure of the plain lies buried deep. 
„Beneath the dazzling deluge; and the bents, 
“% Or 


4 
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Or coarſer graſs, up-ſpearing o'er the reſt, 

Of late unſightly or unſeen, now. ſhine 
Conſpicuous, and in bright apparel clad, 

And fledged with ivy feathers not 2 aa 


His piclure of the effects of froſt on a 


water-fall, is alſo inimitable. 


Henry Woodjield. But, my dear Madam, 
I, who have not yet learned to reliſh blank 


verſe, at leaſt not as you do, have another 


living Poet to quote. What can be finer 


than theſe few lines of Dr. Darwin's, 


that ' ſet before us ſome. of the moſt ſtrik- 
ing features of a polar winter! 


„Where leads the northern ſtar his lucid train, | 


High o'er the ſnow-clad earth and icy main, 
With milky light the white horiſon ſtreams, 

„And to the moon each. ſparkling mountain 
| « oleams; 

“ Slow o'er the printed ſnows, with filent walk, 

Huge ſhaggy forms acroſs the twilight ſtalk, 

« And ever and anon, with hideous ſound. 


& Burſt the thick ribs of ice and mtg; round. MP. 


Mrs Woodfield. The acer ſcenes ot © 


"Thompſon are not, in my opinion, inferior 
to any of theſe. But, inſtead of any repeti- 
tion of what we all know ſo well, I will 

relate 
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relate what happened, not many years 
ſince, to two -ladies with whom I was 
acquainted in the North, who were loſt 
in the ſnow, on their way from Scotland. 


In one of the provinces neareſt, though 
not actually in the Highlands, dwelt a 
Scottiſh gentleman, who, though of as 
ancient a family as any in his country, poſ- 
ſeſſed no other fortune than a ſmall pater- 
nal farm; on which, however, he contrived, 
with the aſſiſtance of a wife, whom he had 
married early in life, to bring up a family 
of three ſons and a daughter, not only de- 


cently, but comfortably. The boys as ſoon 


as they were old enough,were ſent out 


into the world. One entered into the army, 


another went to the Eaſt Indies, and the 
third, after having been ſome few years in 
the compting-houſe of a Merchant in Lon- 
don, -was taken into the buſineſs; and by 
his aſſiduity and quickneſs, ſoon became 
ſo much maſter of it, that his former maſ- 
ter, now his partner, already very rich, 
retired from its fatigues to an houſe at a 
mall diſtance from London, leaving the 


whole 
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whole concern to Mr. Charles Widdring- 
ton. The very flouriſhing ſituation of this 
third ſon was, very naturally, a great ac- 
quiſition of happineſs, as well as proſperi- 
ty, to his father, his mother, and his ſiſter, 

whom he frequently made preſents, 
which enabled them to live in much greater 
aflluence than they had done before. At 
length, Charles Widdrington made ſome 
.connexion with a perſon intruſted with the 
affairs of government; and by means of 
this friend, made iuch advantage of the 
fluctuation of the funds, that in a few 
months he doubled his fortune ; and fuch 
golden viſions aroſe to his imagination, 
that he quitted the buſineſs on which he 
had ſo proſperouſly begun the world, and 
gave himſelf up entirely to the more al- 
luring career of ſpeculation in the ſtocks, 
by which he had no doubt of realizing, in 
a very ſhort time, an immenſe forrune. 


For ſome time, his ſucceſs was more 
than equal to his moſt fanguine expeCati- 
ons. He went down to viſit his father in 
all the ſplendour of a man of large fortune; 
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directed ſome additions to be made to the 
family-manſion; ordered new furniture; 
dreſſed his mother and ſiſter in a ſtyle they 
had never before dreamed of; and fixed on 
the ſpring of the following year (for his viſit 
was made in autumn) as the time when he 
4ntreated them all to come to London for 
ſome months, that Eupheme (which was 
the name of his ſiſter) might receive that 
poliſh which a great capital alone is ſup- 
poſed to give. She was not more than 
eighteen; and being very pretty, he per- 
ſuaded himſelf, that it ſhe was introduced 
to the world as the ſiſter of a man of for- 
tune, her own could not fail of being 
eſtabliſhed by an affluent marriage. 


Eupheme, who till then had never any 
ambi tion higher than to remain in Scotland, 

and to be, at ſome future period, miſtreſs 
of ſuch an humble habitation as her pater- 
nal houſe, was not much dazzled with theſe 
ſchemes of future greatneſs: but on her fa- 
ther, they had a very different effect; in the 
long conferences he had with his ſon, he 
ſeemed to hava caught all his enthuſiaſm in 


purſuit 
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purſuit of fortune. They entered into ſome 
engagements together, which theelder Mr, 
Widdrington aſſured his wife, would turn 
out greatly to the advantage of the whole 
family; and early in November, their ſon 
left them, elate with the viſions of accu. 
mulating fortune, which now offered to 
him for the enſuing winter. 


Soothed with theſe golden dreams, fix 
or eight weeks paſſed away, when the fa- 
mily of the elder Widdrington was ſudden- 
ly arouſed from their indulgence by two 
men fromLondon, who demanded to ſpeak 
to him. He was ſhut up with them for ſome 
time, and then, in viſible agitation, he came 


to his wiſe, and told her, that ſome cir- 


cumſtances had occurred in the affairs of 
his ſon Charles, which had made his preſence 
abſolutely neceſſary in London, whither he 
muſt go with the perſons who were then in 
the houſe, and who were about to ſet out 


immediately. Though Mrs. Widdrington | 


was entirely unacquainted with ſuch mat- 
ters, ſhe ſaw, by the contuſion and diſtrefs 


that appeared in the countenance of her 


huſband 
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buſband, that all was not well. She of 
courſe expreſſed her uneaſineſs in very 
ſtrong terms, which Mr, Widdrington en- 


deavoured to appeaſe, by telling her, that 
the affair, on which his preſence was neceſ 


ſary in London, would be ſettled with very 
little trouble, and that it was not likely 
either to diminiſh or impede the future 


proſperity of their ſon. 


Mrs. Widdrington, relying on the aflur- 
ances of a man who had never deceived her, 
endeavoured to conquer the uneaſineſs ſhe 
felt: It was yet eaſter to re-aſſure their 
daughter, and both ſaw, with apparent cal m- 
neſs, the maſter of the manſion depart 


from an abode which he had not quitted 


for any time for a great number of years. 


When he was gone, however, the appre- 
henſions of his wite became more uneaſy 
to her, yet ſhe knew not what ſhe feared. 
This painful anxiety was a little ſubdued by 
a letter ſhe received from her huſband, writ- 
ten on the road, which repeated thoſe aflur. 
ances he had given her before his departure, 
and ſeemed to breathe a tranquillity of 
mind which ſhe thought it was impoſſible 


O | Mr, 
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Mr. Widdrington could aſſume, if her 
fears had any foundation. He promiſed 
to write to her the moment he arrived in 
London, and every week till his return, 
which he ſaid there was no doubt of his 
doing within a month. 


Thus re-aſſured, the mother and daugh- 
ter returned to their uſual imple occupati- 
ons; but time wore away: twice as much 
had already elapſed as was neceſſary for 
Mr. Widdrington to have arrived in Lon- 
don, and to have written from thence, but 
no letter came. His wife, however this cir- 
cumſtance might renew her alarm, endea- 
voured yet to calm her mind, by believing 
-that the hurry of the buſineſs which had 
carried him to London might engage every 
moment of his time; but a week, ten days 
longer paſſed, and no letter came. Unwil- 
ling to communicate to her daughter the 
anguiſh ſhe felt herſelf, ſhe concealed her 
terrors till they could no longer be a ſecret 
to any body, for the houſe was now viſited 
by thoſe fort of men who are in Scotland 
What ſheriff's officers are here, who inform- 
ed her that, at ſuch a time a ſerzure would 
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be made of all the effects in the houte, and 
cattle on the farm, &c. in conſequence of 
debts Mr. Widdrington had contraQed 
in being engaged for his ſon. 


Heavy as this ſtroke was, it was ſome 
hours after rendered almoſt inſupportable 
by a letter from Mr. Widdrington himſelf, 
in which, after a ſhort and confuſed pre- 
amble to prepare her for the cruel intelli- 
gence he was about to communicate, he 
informed her, that in conſequence of the 
treachery of a man, who to ſave himſelf 
had ſacrificed his ſon Charles for whom he 
had ſome months before engaged himſelf 
to the amount of all he was worth in the 
world, they were both entirely undone ; 
that his fon had abſconded, and that he was 
himfelf in the King's Bench priſon, whi- 
ther he intreated her to come, with Eu- 
pheme, as ſoon as poſlible, as it was only 
by the exertions of fo faithful a friend that 
he had any hope of being releaſed, 


The wretched wife, ſeeing how much 
occaſion there was for Cie endeavour- 
ed to collect enough to carry her through 
the trying circumſtances ſhe was thus in- 
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volved in. She had no male relation to whom 
ſhe could apply for aſſiſtance, for ſhe was the 
{aſt of her family: On herſelf alone, there- 
tore, the muſt depend; and endeavouring 
to give to her terrified daughter ſome por- 


tion of that courage ſhe wanted herſelf, 


they turned whatever they could into mo- 
ney,-and hiring a chaiſe at the neareſt town 
_ where ſuch a conveyance was to be had, 


they ſet out for Edinburgh, where, on arriv- 


ing, they meant to have proceeded to Lon- 


don by the public conveyances ; but find- 


ing that very expenſive, they were perſuad- 
ed by the only acquaintance they had there, 
who did not fly from them in their adver- 
ſity, to hire a chaiſe, which he engaged to 
find at a cheap rate, that ſhould carry them 
as faras York, where he ſaid he would give 
them a letter of introduction to à friend, 
who would, at his requeſt, find for them 
the beſt and cheapeſt conveyance to. Lon- 
don. Of this offer Mrs. Widdrington glad- 
ly accepted, for at her time of lite, (as ſhe 
was upwards of fifty) in no very ſtrong 
health, and depreſſed by the greatneſs and 
ſuddenneſs of the calamity that had fallen 
on her family, ſhe was glad to find any ex- 
pedient 
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peatent by which ſhe.might eſcape from 
the fatigue and hurry of ſtage coaches. 


This matter being arranged, they began- 
again their melancholy journey, and the 
tirit two days (for they could proceed but. 
lowly) paſſed without any accident. On \ 
the morning of the third, a fall of ſnow j | 
threatened to impede their progreſs; buit 


impatient to get on, Mrs Widdrington: þ 
prefled the driver to haſten as much as {| 


poſſible. The man, who probably was al- if 
ready tired of the engagement he had made, i; 
either was, or pretended to be taken veryill, 
and, in deſpite of their remonſtrances, ſtop- 
ed at a ſmall alehouſe by the way-ſide, 
where he lingered two hours under pre- 1 
tence of recruiting his ſtrength, and then [i 
told them that, as he found it impoſſible I! 
. for him to go any farther, he had hired a 1 
lad who would drive them to a town about 
four miles off, where, if he could not rejoin 
them in the morning, the landlord of the 
alehouſe they were at, had a brother, 
who would, undertake to conduct them 


fafely to Vork. 
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The prayers and remonſtrances of Mrs. 
Widdrington were equally vain. Above an 
hour paſſed in arguing with him to no pur- 
pole. Night was coming on, the ſnow con- 


tinued ſlowlyto fall, and the dread of being 


compelled to paſs the night in fo wretched 
a place as they were then in, at length de- 


termined Mrs. Widdrington to ſubmit. 


They departed then, between five and fix 
in the evening, for the town in queſtion, 


which lay out of the high road; but the 
maſter of the alehouſe aſſured her, the man 
who was to drive her, knew the way perfedt- 


ly well, that the road was good, and that it 


was the only place where they would be ſure 


of meeting with a perſon that would carry 
them ſafely to the end of their journey. 


Before they had croſſed the wide heath 


on which the alehouſe was ſituated, the 


ſtorm of ſnow increaſed; It was nearly 


dark, and the horſes, from the balls of 


inow that gathered on their feet, and 


from the ſhpperineſs of the road, ſeemed 


to be fo fatigued that they w were likely to 
fall at every ſtep. 


The 
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The man who- drove was a ſturdy 
clown, who ſeemed never to have driven 
a-chaiſe before. He was not the leſs ob- 
ſtinate for being very ignorant, and he 
plunged on through thick and thin, re— 
gardleſs of the intreaties of Mrs. Wid— 
drington, or the danger he was frequently 
in of overturning the chaiſe. 


In this manner they blundered through 
2 large wood, where the ſnow had not yet 
concealed the track that led, as the man 
ſaid, to the town in queſtion. It brought 
them out on the edge of one of thoſe ex- 
tenſive wolds or moors ſo frequent in the 
North of England. It was almoſt dark; 
yet the man perſiſting in his aſſurance that 
he perfectly knew the road, though all 
was now covered with fnow, the chaiſe 
was ſuddenly overturned by the falling of 
one of the horſes, and the driver thrown 
to ſome diſtance. 


He ſoon, however, recovered himſelf, 
and, not without many execrations, ap- 
proached to deliver the mother and daugh- 
ter from their perilous ſituation in the 
chaiſe. They were neither of them hurt, 


but 
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but greatly terrified, alike at what they had 
{uttered and what they feared; for itwas now 
_ evident that one of the wheels was broke, 
and that in the carriage it was quite impoſ- 


tible for them to proceed. Mrs, Wid- 


drington, her trembling daughter now 
hanging on her arm, collected all her re- 
ſolution to conſider what was to be done; 
and at length determined that the poſtillion 
mould put their baggage on the horſes, 
and lead they way, while they attempted to 
find the road back to the houſe they had 
left, for the dreary expanſe before them 
afforded no ſign of habitations; not a 
light glimmered acroſs the deſolate plain, 
and the man owned that the town to 
which they had been directed was at leaſt 
five miles off on its oppoſite ſide. 


Nothing can be imagined much more 
deplorable than the fituation of theſe two 
poor women, who pever had before been 
expoled to the leaſt hardſhip or diffi- 


cuity. To remain where they were, was 


to periſh in the ſnow before morning, yet 
it was far from clear that they ſhould be 
able to reach any ſhelter. The man, 


however, 
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however, who did not ſeem much leſs 


alarmed than they were, walked on, 


leading the horſes; and the mother and 


daughter, holding by each other, fol- 


lowed as well as they could. 


Suddenly the road which tbe man had 
taken turned into a kind of lane; by the 
reflection of the ſnow, they diſcovered 
that it was bounded on one fide by the 
wood they had been in, and on the other 
by an high old wall. They were then 


near an houſe; a circumſtance that Mrs, 


Widdrington ſpoke of with the greateſt 


joy; but their guide was lo far from ap- 
pearing to ſhare their joy, that he ex- 
claimed, in great conſternation, that he 
had miſſed his way, and that it was better 
to go back. Mrs. Widdrington, regard- 
leſs of his apparent reluctance, now ea- 


gerly aſked which was the way to the 


entrance of the houſe. The man ſul— 
iznly anſwered, that it was no matter, for 

that they ſhould get no good there, and 
it was better not to attempt to enter. 


Any ſhelter, however, appeared fo de- 
krable to Mrs. Widdrington, that ſhe dit- 
regarded this ſpeech ; but E upheme 

eager! 15 
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eagerly aſked the man, © Why they had 


better not try to gain admittance ? 


% Why! replied he, © why becauſe 
'tis haunted.”—<© And is it not inhabited 
then? . Oh! aye, there's inhabitants 
ſure enough, ſuch as they be.“ —“ If 
there are,” ſaid Mrs. Widdrington, © no- 
thing ſhall prevent me from aſking a ſhel- 
ter for the night.” She then again re- 
peated the queſtion of which was the 
way to the front, or to any entrance of 
the houſe. The man with reluctance 


- ſhewed her, and they, in a few moments, 


came to the corner of an high wall, and 
turned perceived an high and heavy old- 
faſhioned iron gate, through which they 
{aw a court, and the front of a large old- 


| faſhioned ſtone houſe, with thoſe kind of 


jicollopped points that look like the cor- 
ners of a minced pye. The window- 
frames, they could perceive, were of 


heavy ſtone-work, and no light appeared 


at any of them; but as it was not late, 
Mrs. Widdrington defired the man to 
endeavour to find a bell, or otherwiſe to 
make their diſtreſs known to the perſons 
within, This, therefore, though ſtill very 

unwillinglys. 
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unwillingly, he attempted; but for ſome 
time in vain. A dog, however, was 
more alert than the reſt of the houſehold, 
and ſtarting with a violent bark from a 
kennel in the court, he came with ſuch 
fury to the iron gate, that Eupheme, re- 
treating 1n terror, beſought her mother to 
go back, and rather to encounter the 
fatigue of returning to the ale-houſe on 
tue heath, than attempt to enter that 

irightful houſe. | | 


The raging of the dog had more effect 
on the people of the houſe, than the note 
of thoſe who had alarmed him. A faint 
light gleamed from one of the caſements 
above. A form, which could 'not be 
diſtinguiſhed through the gloom, ap- 
peared for a moment at it, and then 
glided away. All the ſtories he had ever 
heard about, the ſupernatural inhabitants 
© this houſe, now recurred to the poſ- 
tillion, who, with his teeth chattering 
in his Bead, rather from fear than cold, 
again implored Mrs. Widdrington not 
to think of entering it. 


The light now again appeared in the 
Doll 


chamber. A figure, which did not appear 
10 
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to be the ſame, ſlowly opened the caſe- 
ment, and in a ſharp and tremulous yoice; 
demanded who was there, and what was 


their buſineſs ? 


The inceſſant barking, or rather roar- 


ing of the dog, hardly permitted Mrs. 


Widdrington to anſwer, (in an accent 
that admitted no doubt at leaſt of her 
country) that ſhe was a perſon from 


Scotland, who, with her daughter, was 


travelling towards London, but that 


having miſſed their way in the ſnow, 


their chaiſe was overturned and broken, 
and they were likely to. periſh during fo 
fevere a night, if the inhabitants of the 
houte were not charitable enough to re- 
ceive them. „ 


The old man or woman who had 


ſpoken to them, now retired, and, with- 
out giving any anſwer, ſhut the window. 


The heart of Mrs. Widdrington funk 


within her. She looked round, to fee if 
any cottage ſurrounded this inhoſpitable 
manſion, where ſhe might find an aſylum, 
which it ſeemed to deny her, but none 
appeared. Its front looked through a 
curve in the woods over the extenſive 

noor 
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moor they had attempted to-paſs, and on 
the ſides of it were high walls and ruin- 
ous offices. A dark and heavy ſtorm 
of ſnow now came on, and the objects 
which were before but faintly ſeen, were 
no longer diſcernible. Mrs. Widdrington 
gave herſelf and her daughter up for loſt: 
The dog, however, was a ſufficient inti- 
mation to the perſons within, that their 
petitioners ſtill remained at the gate. 


Almoſt a quarter of an hour longer 
palled before any one again appeared. 
At length the ſame dim and doubtful 
figure whom they had before heard 
ſpeak, flowly opened the ſame caſement, 


and bade them go to another gate a few 


yards farther in the wall, where he ſaid 
he would come and ſpeak to them. 


They crept to the place he pointed out ; 


for by this time they were nearly periſhed 


with cold. Here they again waited ſome 


time, till, from a ſide door of the old 


Gothic edifice, the figure, holding a lau- 


tern in one hand, and in the other a ruſty 
broad ſword, ſlowly approached. He 
was dreſſed in a long black or very dark 
gown; ſomething cqually dark was bound 

| | Over 
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over his hollow brows; his face was long, 
pale, and ſhrivelled, and two ſmall eyes 


glared from their deep ſockets, under a 


broad ruſty bat: He held up his lantern. 


when he came cloſe to this gate, which 


was allo of iron, and examined the three 


perſons who appeared at it, but ſpoke 
not a word in anſwer to the earneſt in- 
treaties that Mrs. Widdrington made to 
be let in. After having made this filent 


inquiry for ſome minutes, he told her, in 


à voice that made her ſhudder, that 


though it was what he had ſworn never 


do, yet, as he believed her diſtreſs 


might be real, he would, for once, break 


through his reſolution, and let ſtrangers 
enter his houſe; but that as for the man 
With them, he could give him no other 
permiſſion than to go into the ſtable, 
The man who, half-irozen as he was, 
felt no inclination to enter an houſe 
where he was firmly perſuaded evil ſpirits 
kept their court, declared he ſhould be 
quite as well content with the able. 


He was admitted, therefore, into the 


yard, and the old man pointed to a door 
on its oppoſite fide, where he ſaid there 
Was 2a ſhelter for himſelf and horſes; a 

thelter 
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ſhelter was all he ſeemed diſpoſed to grant. 
to either of them. 


Whilethe poſtillion, then, trembling, and 
looking back at every ſtep, led the weary 
animals acroſs the dreary yard, Mrs. Wid- 
drington and her daughter, petrified with 

terror and cold, followed the old man, 
who, with a flow and feeble ſtep; walked: 
before them. At the door of the houſe 
| ſtood another figure, who, except his hay- 
ing a more ſqualid appearance, reſembled 
their diſmal-looking eonductor. This 
ſecond ſtrange fignre let them paſs, but 
ſpoke not; and as they entered an high 
bricked hall, roofed with ſome kind of 
black wood, he barred the door behind 
them, and then ſtalked after them. 


The man with the lantern, which re- 
flected a dim and lurid light on the melan- 
choly manſion, moved ſlowly out of the 
hall, and entered a long paſſage Over. 
come with terror, Eupheme now claſped 
her mother's arm, and faintly articulated, 
Good God! whither are we going?“ 
% Have patience, have courage, my 
child,” anſwered her mother, full endea- 
vouring to lead her on; but ſhe hung 

back 
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back involuntarily, and the man with 
the lantern diſappeared. A dreary pauſe 
enſued, and the figure behind cried; in a 
hollow. voice, Won't you go on?“ 


They proceeded, hardly knowing how, 


to the end of this paſſage, and then ſaw 


a door opening into a very large room, 


where, at the farther end of it ſtood the 
old man, {till holding in his hand the 
lantern; which made the . darkneſs and 
deſolation of the apartment appear vi- 
ſible. He waved his hand that they 
might approach. They. ſlowly advanced 


towards him; when they were quite cloſe 


to him, be cried, in a ſharp tone, © It is 
is five and thirty years fince a woman 
has been within the walls of this houſe. 
I wiſh I may not now repent my fooliſh 
compatiion. I can afford you nothing 
but leave to remain 1n this room. There 
has been a fire in it to-day. My own 
ſecurity obliges me to lock you in. Here 
is a piece of candle in the lantern. 
With the dawn of the morning you muſt 
depart. He then croſſed the room, 
ſeemed either to lock or unlock a door 


on one fide of it, and ſtalked away 


through 
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through that at which they had entered, 
where the other diſmal figure had ſtood 
centinel during this ſhort conference. 
Struck with the horror of being thus left 
in a fituation which, except they were 
leſs liable to be frozen to death, ap- 
peared to Eupheme worſe than that they 
had eſcaped. from, ſhe threw herſelf into 


her mother's arms, and burkſ into tears. 


The neceſſity of exertion had hitherto 
kept up the ſtrength of Mrs. Widdring- 
ton, but now ſhe ſeemed to loſe not only 
her courage, but her ſenſes. 'The terror 
of her daughter redoubled, when ſhe 
perceived that her mother did not anſwer ' 
her, but ſeemed inſenſible to her tears 
and careſſes. It was now her turn to 
exert herſelf. She ſeized the. lantern, in 
which the candle was expiring, and exa- 
mined the room, 1n hopes of ſhe knew 
not what, but from a confuſed idea of 
obtaining ſome aſſiſtance for her mother. 
A door on one fide was not locked, 
though the old' man had appeared ta 
lock it. Eupheme opened it; a violent 
guſt of wind ruſhed into the room, but 

. was 
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was all darkneſs beyond: She ventured 


in, however, a ſtep or two; and, by the 


dull and wavering light the held, thought 


ſhe ſaw three or four tall figures, in black, 


ſtand againſt the oppoſite wall of the 
bigh and ſpacious. chamber; ſhe even. 
fancied they moved, and terrified, ſhe 
retreated haſtily, and ſhut the door, 
which ſhe endeavoured in vain to lock. 
On approaching her mother, ſhe ſaw her 


eyes turned with a melancholy lock to. 
waras the immenſe chimney; and ſhe. 


underitood, from the fgns Mrs, Wid- 
drington made, that ſhe ſhould endeavour 
to revive the few embers that might yet 
be alive, under the handful of aſhes-that 
remained in the chimney. This then ſhe 
endeavoured to do, and fortunately found 
two {mall pieces of unburnt wood, with 
which, though green, ſhe at length con- 
trived to make a blaze. She then aſſiſted 
her mother to approach cloſe to it; 
rubbed her hands to reſtore their warmth, 
chaffed her feet, and covered her with 
her cloak and apron over her own. In 
2 few moments her recollection returned, 
and ſhe ſpoke; but her eyes were glazed, 
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and her vital powers feemed ſtill in a 
great degree ſuſpended. Eupheme dreaded 
the extinction of their light, and the fail- 
are of their fire. She raiſed the candle 
as well as ſhe could, and again traverſed 
the room, though ſtill looking fearfully 
towards the unlocked door, expecting 
every moment one cf the ſpectres would 
appear at it, which ſhe fancicd the had 
ſeen in the room beyond it. 


Her ſearch now was to find ſomething 
to feed their fire, on which her mother's: 
exiſtence ſeemed to depend; and ſuch 
was the diſmantied ſtate of the room, that 
this was not difficult. The boards of the 
window-leats were rotten, and in broken 
ſplinters; Eupheme, without ſcruple, 
took a piece of them, and reſerved others 
to keep up their fire, which aſforded them 
ſuch a ſupply, that ſhe ſaw the laſt ſinking 
gleam of the candle with leſs diſmay; 
and with great difficulty, dragging to the 
fire a long ſort of ſettee, ſhe perſuaded 
her mother to he down upon it, while 
ſhe knelt before her, till chaffing her 

hands, and endeavouring to re-anmmate 


the 
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the ſpark of life which fear and extreme 
cold-had ſo nearly extinguiſhed. 


Fatigue, aided by the torpor which is 


always felt on being long expoled to ſe- 


vere cold, now conquered both faintneſs 
from want of ſood, and apprehenſion. 
either for her child or herſelf, and Mrs. 
Widdrington fell into a dozing kind of 
ſtupor, which Eupheme flattered herſelf 


was ſleep. 


Anxiety, however, and fear leſt the 


fre ſhould go out, together with dread 


of the terrific ſhapes that ſhe ſtill thought 
were in the next. room, deterred the- 


trembling girl from attempting to take 


any repoſe. The wind howled round 


the deſolate manſion, and every now and 


then the door, towards which her looks 


- were fo fearſully directed, ſcrooped on 
its hinges, and ſhe ſancied ſhe ſaw the 


lock turn. 


So paſſed the apparently-longeſt night- 


that ſhe. had ever known. Day at length 
appeared, faintly glimmering . through. 


the crevices of the window-{ſhutters 1 and 
with 
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with its firſt dawn Eupheme would gladly 
have left this inhoſpitable: abode, but 
that her mother remained in a ſtate-that 
rendered it hopeleſs to propoſe it to her. 
She ſcemed wholly exhauſted; hunger, 
fatigue, and cold had on her the effect of 
long illneſs, and ſhe endeavoured in va in 
to move, when Eupheme made her re- 
collect the neceſſity of their immediate 
departure. . | 


Nothing was now to be done, on the 
part of Eupheme, but to endeavour to 
find ſome refreſhment for her. mother, 
which might give her ſtrength to proceed, 
She propoſed this, and receiving her 
aſſent, ſhe ventured once more to enter 
the room where ſhe had ſeen, the night 
before, ſhapes, which her terrified ima- 
gination had magnified into ſpectres, from 
whence ſhe thought ſhe might find a 
paſſage to the part of the houſe inha- 
bited by. the two old men, who, however, 
appeared to her to be wraiths and 
kelpies*, rather than living beings. On 
her opening the door, ſhe now perceived 
that the objects of her aifright were 

nothing 


* Evil ſpirits ſo called in Szotland. 
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nothing more than large bundles of ve. rene 
getables, tied up for the ſeed to dry, and in or 
ſome of them wrapped round with pieces ſign, 
of rug and mat: The whole room was old i 
covered with things of the ſame nature, ide 

and it ſeemed to have been many years 
fince it had been inhabited by any T 
other animals than the vermin which five 
-thele things attracted. Eupheme found tho 
no door in this great room, but one - ACC? 
which opened into a ſort of garden or rela 
court, and which had once been glazed, and 
but was now compoled of old boards | in | 
4 nailed in place of ſaſhes. She would ber 
7 have opened one of the windows, in . wh 
4 hopes of being able to get out of it, but the 
juſt as ſhe was attempting to lift the ſaſh, tun 
a young man appeared in boots, a thick poi 
great coat, and a flapped hat, who, with tak 
a dejected air, picked his way through | cu! 
the deep ſnow. The noiſe ſhe made at the be 
window ſtartled him ; he looked up, and | the 
had he ſeen all the gyis which Eupheme 0 
had figured to herſelf the night before, he he 
could not have teſtified more ſurpriſe. The Ss 
fight of him was much leſs ſo to Eupheme, | de 
who, ſuppoſing he belonged to the houſe, =—_ 


renewed 
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renewed her efforts to open the window 
in order to ſpeak to him. He ſaw her de- 
ſign, and ſtepping forward, forced up the 
old ſhattered ſaſh, which ſeemed within- 
fide to be confined by cobwebs and dirt. 


Then, in a voice and: manner expreſ- 
five of the greateſt ſurpriſe, he inquired, 
though very reſpectfully, by what ſtrange 
accident he ſaw her there. Eupheme 
related briefly what had befallen them; 
and he, again expreſſing his wonder, and 
in ſtill ſtronger terms his concern, told 
her very haſtily that the old gentleman 
who, with one ancient domeſtic, inhabited 
the houſe, was a man of very large for- 
tune, who, in conſequence of ſome diſap- 
pointment near forty years before, had 
taken a diſlike to the world, and partt- 
cularly to women, not one having ever 
been ſuffered to. enter his grouſe ſince; 
that he had fallen inſenſibly into the vice 
of old age, extreme avarice, and, though 
he was ſuppoſed to have very great ſums 
of money concealed in the houſe, he 
denied himſelf the common neceſſaries 
of life. The young man went on to ſay 
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that he was the nephew of this ſingular 
perſon, the only ſon of his only fiſter, 
whom he had only within the two or 
three laſt conſented to ſee; but that he 
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never eat or drank in the houſe, and 


only made an occaſional viſit from a 
neighbouring town, where he lived with 


his mother, always expecting to find that 


his uncle was either murdered for the 
ſums of money that were ſuppoſedꝭ to be 
hid in the houſe, or had periſned through 
his extreme fear of being at the leaſt 
expence; and that the unuſual. rigor of 
the preceding night had occaſioned him 
to pay an early vilit of inquiry, becauſe 
he thought that the old man might very 
probably have ſuffered himſelf to die of 
cold rather than. allow. himſelf a fire. 


Such an account gave but little hope to 
the unfortunate Eupheme, that ſhe ſhould. 


be able to procure, for her mother, the 


refreſhment that was become ſo requiſite. 
She related, to the young man, the de- 
plorable ſituation her parent was in, and 
her own fears, 
appearance of confuſion, his inability to 

help 


He declared, with great 
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help her ſo immediately as he wiſhed ; but 
ſaid, that to offer the old gentleman, whoſe 
name was Morſewall, to pay for any thing 
they might have, would be the only way to 
engage him to accommodate them; that in 
the mean time he would haſten to ſee what 
could be done for them, without appear- 
ing, however, to know any thing of what- 


had paſſed, ſor the leaſt offence given to 


his uncle would, he ſaid, not only prevent 
his being of the leaſt uſe to them, but, 
perhaps, ſhut him out for ever. 


My ſtory would run into too great length, 
were I to relate the particulars of the fol- 
lowing ſcenes. Tor three days, Mrs. Wid- 
drington remained in a ſtate which render- 
ed her removal impoſſible; but, contrary 
to all expectation, Mr. Morſewall ſuffered 
her to have a bed in his houſe, ſuch as it 
was, and even a little fire. His nephew 
procured them, by means of a labourer 
he employed, ſome wine and other neceſ- 
 faries, which the houſe did not afford: He 
got their chaiſe refitted; and as ſoon as the 
unhappy Mrs. Widdrington was able to 
move, ſaw her car fully conv eyedtothetown 
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where his mother lived, and where, in ſome 


days more, ſhe ſo far recovered by the kind- 


neſs of theſe ſtrangers, and the tender aſh- 


duity of her daughter, that ſhe was enabled 


once more to renew her mournful journey. 


JL will not enter into a detail of the ſuf- 
ferings of the mother and daughter when 
they reached London, where neither of 
them had ever been before, and now came 


to viſit, in priſon, the huſband and the ſa- 


ther, who had ſo little merited this cruel 


deſtiny: Suffice it to tell you, that, from 
the chicanery of thoſe infamous men who 
thrive and fatten on the miſerres of others, 


Mr. Widdringron would probably have 


died in confinement, if the nephew of old 
Morſcwall had not ſuddenly appeared there. 
Introducing himſelf as the old acquaintance 
of Mrs. Widgrington, whowarmlyacknow- 
ledged the obligations ſhe owed to him, he 
deſired to. ſpeak with ber huſband in pri- 
vate, when he told him, that his uncle was 

lately dead, having literally ſtarved himſelf 
to death ; that bis immediately came into: 
the undiſputed poſſfeſſion of wealth, much 
greater than his moſt ſanguine ideas had 
8 taught 
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taught him to ſuppoſe; and that the filial 
affection, beauty, and innocence of Miſs 
Widdrington had made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon him, when ſlie had been reduced to 
the neceſſity of taking a temporary aſylum 
at Mr. Morſewall's, that he had no ſooner 
paid the laſt duties to his uncle and ſecured, 
the ſums in ſpecie, as well as the ſecurities 
he had left him, than he haſtened to lay 
the whole at her feet; and he truſted, not 
only that ſhe would not reject him, but 
that ſhe would ſuffer him to make the beſt 
ale of his fortune, by relcaſing her father. 


A very few days now ſerved, with the 
alliſtance of a lawyer employed by Mr. 
Weſtcombe, (tor ſo the young lover was 
called) to ſettle all the affairs of Mr. 
Widdrington, in a much better way than 
he expected. Ahe marriage-ceremony be + 
tween Mr. Weſtcombe and Eupheme was 
no ſooner over, than they ſet out for Scot- 
land, where, in a few months afterwards, 
Charles Widdrington returned, cured of 
his ambition, and anxious only to make 


amends to his father for all he had ſuffered | 


on his account, by aſſiſting bim in his 
farm, 
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farm, which ſoon flouriſhed more than be- 
tore his misfortunes. Mr. and Mrs. Weſt. 
combe fitted up an houſe in the pleaſanteſt 
part of Yorkſhire, 'to which he had ſuc- 
ceeded, among many other eſtates: and 
the night that threatened to be the laſt of 
hers and her mother's life, is now thought 
of with gratitude to that Providence 
which thus brought good out of evil, and 
from apparent misfortune produced long 
and unuſual felicity. 


Remarks on this little narrative cloſed 
the evening. 


